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Freedom Versus Despotism 


CONSTANT DEDICATION TO LIBERAL PRINCIPLES OF PEACEFUL CHANGE 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State 


Delivered before the annual convention of Kiwanis International, San Francisco, California, June 21, 1956 


I 
OUR ORGANIZATION has, as its purpose, to develop 
internationally “intelligent, aggressive, and serviceable 
citizenship.” Therefore, you must, I know, be deeply 
interested in the contest now going on between freedom and 
despotism. 

It is, of course, nothing new that despotism and freedom 
should be combating each other. That has been going on since 
the dawn of history. But today that contest has the magnitude 
and intensity which are characteristic of our time. 

The forces of despotism are more highly organized than ever 
before. Already they control one-third of the entire human race 
and they openly proclaim their ambition to extend their system 
throughout the world. 

So far, their gains have come through the use of violence, or 
the threat of violence. During the Stalin era, 15 nations, in 
whole or in large part, were forcibly subjected to Soviet Com- 
munist dominion. But the free nations became aroused to the 
danger. They built up their deterrent power and joined in 
measures of collective defense. It was no longer possible for 
Soviet communism to pick up nations 1 by 1. 

So the Soviet rulers now say that they will renounce the use 
of violence. But they say that they still expect their system to 
win its way in the world because it is so good that all will want 
it 
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We welcome and shall encourage these developments. But 
ic would be foolhardy to assume that danger is past and that 
we can abandon the mutual security policies which have frus- 
trated the old Soviet tactics. The Soviet rulers retain capabili- 
ties which enable them quickly to revert to their old policies 
of violence and attempted coercion, and they would surely be 


tempted to do so if ever the free nations abandoned their 
policy of standing together. For violence is the classic and 
natural tactic of Soviet communism as taught not merely by 
Stalin, but by Lenin. 

Soviet industries are working at top speed to develop ever 
more potent atomic and nuclear weapons. Their nuclear ex- 
periments are being multiplied. They work unceasingly to in- 
crease the means for the delivery of new weapons by means 
of bombers, intercontinental rockets, and submarines. 

They are also developing new techniques of indirect aggres- 
sion. They are, for example, striving to introduce their agents 
into other countries—persons who are technicians but also part 
of the political apparatus of international communism. And 
they try to ensnare needy countries with economic lures. Thus 
they prepare the possibility of subverting other governments, 
irrespective of the will, or even knowledge, of the peoples con- 
cerned. 

It is therefore vital that the free nations should maintain 
their guard and their peace insurance policies, including in our 
case the mutual-security program now pending in Congress. 

At the same time we confidently take up the challenge of the 
Soviet Communists, to compare our systems. 


Ill 


First of all we ask: If communism is so good that, as its 
leaders say, others will freely accept it on its merits, why not 
give the first chance to those who know it best? The Russian 
people have now had 39 years within which to appraise the 
merits of the Soviet Communist system. The peoples of Eastern 
Europe have had a decade or more to appraise that system. 
If communism can win on its merits, under conditions of gen- 
uine freedom of choice, why do not its proponents demonstrate 
that where communism now prevails? 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The Soviet rulers last July at the summit pledged them- 
selves to let the German people have free elections. Seventeen 
million of those Germans know communism at firsthand 
and most of the others have had eyewitness reports. Why 
does the Soviet Government now say, as it said at Geneva 
last November and still repeats, that it will not permit the 
promised free elections because it fears the German people 
would turn away from the so-called social gains that the 
Communist regime has imposed on East Germany? 

Are not the free peoples entitled to presume that there 
is something basically wrong about a system that has never 
been accepted voluntarily by any people and that the Soviet 
rulers are unwilling to submit to the verdict of the peoples 
who know it best? 
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Let us, however, not reason solely on the basis of this 
presumption, however reasonable. Let us look more closely 
at the Soviet system. 

Of course, dictatorship seems to offer some short-range 
advantages. It permits of opportunism. It makes possible a 
flexibility of action which is denied to democratically based 
governments. Despots can go in one direction one day and 
then in another direction the next day without need to explain 
or to justify their zigs and zags. They are not bound by parlia- 
mentary directives or budgets. They can channel the education 
of their people in accordance with the dictates of expediency 
and they can compel persons of their choice to perform 
governmental tasks at home and abroad. Also, Communist 
dictatorships, being atheistic and materialistic, can and do 
treat human labor as a commodity to be used for the glorifi- 
cation of the state. 

Through such powers dictators can do some things that 
cannot be done by governments which derive their powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

Many of the despotic societies of the past have created 
notable monuments—pyramids, coliseums, palaces, and 
temples—built by slave labor to glorify kings and potentates 
who personified the state. The Soviet state has comparable 
achievements to its credit. By the ruthless use of forced labor, 
the dictators have created modern monuments in the form of 
industrial plants, power developments, and the like. They 
have subjected their economy to a forced and unbalanced 
growth, and, with the help of natural resources and a temper- 
ate climate, attained a rapid rate of industrialization and a 
rapid increase of technical training. 

All of this is featured in the Soviet Communist propaganda. 

However, there is another side of the picture. 


Vv 


I shall not attempt here to catalog all of the many evils 
of Soviet Communist despotism. I do wish, however, to 
call attention to the revelations recently made by Mr. 
Khrushchev, the present head of the Soviet Communist Party, 
in his initially secret speech before the 20th Party Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party. It is the most damning in- 
dictment of despotism ever made by a despot. It should of 
itself be sufficient to make all free peoples shun that type 
of despotism as they would shun a plague. 

*. -rushchev, understandably, tried to keep his speech secret. 
’: sid: “We cannot let this matter get out of the party, 
especially not to the press. © * * We should nor give 
ammunition to the enemy; we should not wash our dirty 
linen before their eyes.” 

Mr. Khrushchev’s address has now become known. It should 
be read and studied throughout the world. 

What did Mr. Khrushchev say? He said that the man who 
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for many years headed the Soviet Communist Party and 
Soviet state, who was portrayed as a demigod and whose 
writings were treated as authoritative by international com- 
munism the world over, was, as regards doctrine, a “devi- 
ationist”; was as head of state so blind to the dangers to 
his nation as to be almost a traitor; and was as a man so 
brutal and sadistic in character as to rival one of the most 
evil of the Roman emperors, Caligula. Furthermore—and this 
is the main point—Mr. Khrushchev exposes the inability 
of the Soviet Communist system to liquidate its own evil 
leadership, because it was the evil leader who had the supreme 
power to liquidate others. 


VI 

Let me give you a few of the highlights of Khrushchev’s 
long speech. 

Mr. Khrushchev, after recalling some of Stalin's writings, 
says, “This is, of course, a clear deviation from Marxism- 
Leninism, a clear debasing and belittling of the role of the 
party.” 

Mr. Khrushchev says that prior to Hitler's attack on 
Russia Stalin was amply warned, but that “Despite these 
particularly grave warnings the necessary steps were not taken 
to prepare the country properly for defense and to prevent 
it from being caught unawares.” 

Mr. Khrushchev says that the fear of Stalin was such that 
those who had the business of gathering and assessing in- 
formation did so with trepidation lest what they reported 
would anger Stalin and jeopardize their own lives. He says: 

“Because the leadership was conditioned against such in- 
formation, such data was dispatched with fear and assessed 
with reservation.” 

He alleges that Stalin, to satisfy his sadistic lusts, constantly 
invoked torture to procure false confessions which were then 
made the basis of judicial murder. He directed long tortures 
and habitually himself called the investigative judge, gave 
him instructions, advised him on which investigative methods 
should be used; these methods were simple—beat, beat, 
and once again, beat. Mr. Khrushchev recites incident after 
incident of the application of these tortures. 


Vil 


Mr. Khrushchev’s speech portrays a loathsome scene. The 
speech cannot be read without horror and revulsion. But 
we must not stop at that instinctive, emotional reaction. We 
must go on to ask the basic question: “Why was not this 
situation unmasked during Stalin’s life?” Or, indeed, not until 
3 years after Stalin died? 

Mr. Khrushchev attempts to give the reason. He points 
to Beria as Stalin's principal agent for torture and murder, 
and says: 

“The question arises why Beria, who had liquidated tens 
of thousands of party and Soviet workers, was not unmasked 
during Stalin’s life. He was not unmasked earlier because 
he had utilized very skillfully Stalin's weaknesses; feeding 
him with suspicions, he assisted Stalin in everything and 
acted with his support.” 

In short, the Soviet Communist system provides no safe 
guards against even such extreme abuses as those that Mr 
Khrushchev recounts. There are no checks and balances. The 
system is, as even Lenin said, one of unlimited power, based 
on force and not on law. It operates in the dark. It provides 
no dependable method of changing the ruler. When there is 
misrule, only death or violence can assure the end of that 
misrule, and even that is no assurance, for Beria, whom 
Khrushchev calls even worse than Stalin, would probably 
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have succeeded Stalin had not Beria been violently liquidated 
in the post-Stalin contest for power. 

The principal political figures in Russia today were all 
intimates of Stalin and knew full well what was going on. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin were Stalin's close collaborators and 
indeed the beneficiaries of his purges within the party. And 
today they must admit that once their system is fastened 
upon a country there are no means to prevent the grossest 
abuses. 


Vul 


Also, it is to be observed that while the Soviet Communist 
leaders now privately discuss Stalin's crimes and seek publicly 
to disassociate themselves from Stalin, and while they show 
some signs of hoping to avoid a repetition of his misrule, 
not even this much gain is registered by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, which seeks to extend its system in Asia. Its 
leaders have been the most dedicated imitators of Stalin. 
Mao Tze-tung, writing of Stalin after his death, said: “We 
rallied around him, ceaselessly asked his advice, and con- 
stantly drew ideological strength from his works.” The Chinese 
Communist representative to the 20th party congress in 
Moscow, where Mr. Khrushchev's address was made, ap- 
plauded the firmness and invincibility of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party created by Lenin and reared by Stalin. 

The Chinese Communists have, indeed, sought to outdo 
Stalin in brutality. And while the Soviet successors to Stalin 
at least profess to have renounced the use of force in inter- 
national! affairs, the Chinese Communists still refuse this. We 
have been, and are, patiently trying to get them to make a 
meaningful renunciation of force, particularly in the Taiwan 
(Formosa) area, but so far without success. 


IX 


Thus we see revealed the system which Messrs. Bulganin 
and Khrushchev say they hope the free peoples of the world 
will voluntarily accept. It is a system which again proves 
Lord Acton's dictum that “Power tends to corrupt; absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” It is a system of inevitable abuses 
which provides no dependable means for the correction of 
those abuses. 

As against that system stands the system of the free 
societies, where government rests on the knowledge and con- 
sent of the governed, and is changed when the governed so 
desire. The Soviet Communists’ principal indictment of these 
societies is that they are reactionary, status quo societies. But 
what is the record? 

Ir is the good custom of the free societies to indulge in 
self-criticism and to expose their deficiencies. But, occasionally, 
it is profitable to pause and take stock of the immense 
changes for good that are accomplished by representative 
governments. This is the more necessary because peaceful 
change rarely attracts as much attention as change that is 
wrought by violence. 

So, let us look at the peaceful evolution which has occurred 
within our American society since 1917 when the revolution- 
ary Bolsheviks took over in Russia. 

Our free society derives its principal momentum from its 
religious character. We believe in the spiritual nature of 
man, and in the human dignity which results from the fact 
that man has his origin and destiny in God. 

Such beliefs provide a constant and powerful compulsion 
roward peaceful change toward a better world. 

Within the period of years of which I speak, the specific 
changes have been immense. 

Women have been relieved of the many disabilities that 
were for centuries their lot, and have now gained a political, 
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economic, and social status totally different from that of 40 
years ago. 

Race discrimination, while not yet wholly eliminated, is 
rapidly diminishing. The present bears no resemblance to the 
conditions of 40 years ago. 

There has been growing protection of health. Infant 
mortality has been reduced by 75 percent. Many dread diseases 
are being eradicated. 

Science is performing miracles. It was free-world scientists 
who first cracked the atom and opened up vast new possibili- 
ties of advancement in economic and medical fields. These 
possibilities are being spread throughout the world by inter- 
national agreements, and we look forward to the early 
formation of an international atomic energy agency, pursuant 
to President Eisenhower's atoms for peace proposal to the 
United Nations. 

National productivity has about tripled in 40 years. 

Working men and women are living a good life. They have 
higher wages, shorter hours, greater job security, and retire- 
ment plans. Wages are up and hours of labor down. In 1916 
the average factory wage, in 1955 dollars, was about $32 
for a 49-hour week. Today it is about $76 for a 41-hour 
week. The spread between the average wage of factory 
workers and of executives is less in the United States than 
in the Soviet Union. 

Not only have living standards risen sharply during the 
last 40 years, but the lower income groups have gained 
relatively the most. 

During recent years the income, before taxes, of the 
upper fifth of our families increased by 33 percent, while 
the income of the lowest fifth increased by 125 percent. 
Furthermore, income taxes and inheritance taxes, almost 
negligible 40 years ago, now take largely from the upper 
income groups for the general welfare. This further increases 
the relatively greater share of the lower income groups. 

Property ownership, limited in 1917, is today widely 
diffused. Over 8 million individuals own shares of American 
business companies. Over 22 million families now own their 
homes, compared to 7 million 40 years ago. 

Educational facilities are greatly expanded even in terms 
of higher education. Today 37 percent of young people 
berween the ages of 18 and 21 are enrolled in educational 
institutions as against 8 percent in 1920. 

All these, and many more advances, have come about under 
our free society. 

In the international field, a vast change also has come 
about. Much progress has been made toward developing 
conditions of collective security. This is the enlightened way. 
Mature societies fight crime with a collective police system, 
fight fire with a collective fire department, al fight disease 
with public-health services. This same principle of collective 
effort is now emerging internationally. The free nations have 
been its sponsors, both in terms of the United Nations, and 
in terms of collective security treaties. The United States now 
has such treaties with 42 other nations. These developments 
apply the great moral principle that “we are every one 
members, one of another.” 

Similarly, the principle of human dignity has been applied 
to the colonial problem. During a period when international 
communism was forcibly extending its dominion over more 
than 650 million alien people, and destroying or truncating 
the independence of some 15 nations, free nations were 
according independence to 17 nations with aggregate popu- 
lations of around 650 million. Thus we have the most 
dramatic contrast between the dynamic liberalism of free 
societies and the brutal reactionism of those who glorify 
physical power. 
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HOLLINGTON K. TONG 


So, whether we look at the domestic scene or at the inter- 
national scene, we see the immense and benign changes 
wrought by the processes of freedom. 


xX 


But we dare not be complacent and feel that our past 
automatically assures our future. It is essential that the 
dynamic and liberalizing influence of freedom should con- 
stantly be made apparent, not only by word but by deed. 

In any contest with despotism, the free societies are under 
certain seeming disadvantages. They expose their deficiencies, 
whereas despotisms habitually hide their deficiencies. Thus, 
free societies often appear worse than they are and despotic 
societies for a time may appear better than they are. 

It is not often that despotism can be publicly unmasked, 
as by the publication of Mr. Khrushchev’s speech. To overcome 
this ability of despotism to mask itself, the free societies 
must make clear, so that none can doubt, their own constant 
dedication to liberal principles of peaceful change. 

It is not enough to prove that despotism is bad. It is 
equally necessary to go on, and on, proving that freedom is 


good. 
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Unless the free peoples do that, despotism will gain, if 
only because peoples in need, such as those of the newly 
developing countries, can readily be tempted by what seems 
a prospect of rapid economic change which is the specialty 
of the Soviet rulers. 

That is the great mission to which the free nations are 
dedicated. If we can continue to show freedom as a dynamic 
liberalizing force, then we need not fear the results of the 
peaceful competition which the Soviet rulers profess to offer. 
More than that, we can hope that the forces now at work 
within the Soviet Union, and within the captive countries 
will require that those who rule shall increasingly conform 
to principles of freedom. This means that they shall in- 
creasingly recognize the dignity of the human individual, 
shall increasingly satisfy the aspirations of the people, and 
shall increasingly be themselves subject to peaceful change 
by the will of the governed. Thus will come about the begin- 
ning of a worldwide era of true liberalism. 

That possibility is now clearly visible for the first time in 
many years. That possibility should spur us on to increased 
effort. Now we can be confident that it may be possible for 
our generation to share in building the kind of a world which 
we will be proud to bequeath to our children. 


What is Ahead for China? 


“THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA MUST FOREVER BE FRIENDS” 
By HOLLINGTON K. TONG, Ambassador of the Republic of China to the United States 
Deliwered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1956 


Club: 

I am honored by your invitation to speak to the 
members and guests of this distinguished organization of 
working newspapermen. 

In coming here and enjoying your splendid hospitality, | 
feel that I am not coming as a stranger. It was my rare privi- 
lege in 1911 to be a student at the Missouri University School 
of Journalism, and in 1912 to be a member of the first class 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at Columbia University. 
Among my classmates are many who have since left their 
marks in the fields of American education, publishing and 
journalism. Having been an active newspaperman for more 
than three decades, I feel particularly at home in this company. 

One of the refreshing traits which I have repeatedly en- 
countered in typical American journalists is an unfailing sense 
of elemental fair play. I had an early experience which em- 
phasized this truth. One of my teachers at the Pulitzer School 
was the late Mr. McLarney, a journalist of the old positive 
tradition and former city editor of the late “New York Tri- 
bune.” I studied under Mr. McLarney in 1912. At the time, the 
famous Lieutenant Becker trial was making headlines in the 
papers. Mr. McLarney gave our class, as a quiz test, the assign- 
ment to secure entrance to the Becker trial courtroom, without 
tickets of admission, and cover the proceedings. If we failed, 
Mr. McLarney hinted, he would flunk us. It was a tough as- 
signment. 

I managed to slip into the courtroom, but I was quickly 
spied by an attendant and ejected. As I stood dejectedly in the 
corridor, I saw Mrs. Becker, heavily veiled, approaching the 
door. I planted myself behind her and walked into the court- 
room. I was spotted again. 

“Who are you?” an attendant asked me. 

“I am Mrs. Becker's servant,” I answered. 
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I thought I was safe in the courtroom but my masquerade 
was quickly detected, and I was thrown out a second time. 

In full expectation of a flunking, I told Mr. McLarney the 
experience. He reassured me: “Although you didn’t succeed 
in staying in the courtroom, you showed ingenuity in your 
approach. I'll pass you.” 

I always recall this incident as an example of the readiness 
of American journalists to accord a fair deal to those who 
show that they have done their best. 

An Ambassador from the Republic of China, in times like 
these, finds himself constantly speaking for literally hundreds 
of millions who cannot speak for themselves. He is the articu 
late voice of the great longing which is in the hearts of the 
vast numbers of freedom-loving Chinese who are trapped 
agonizingly behind the Iron Curtain. Their struggles, their 
sufferings, their unquenched hopes for a free future for China 
are never far from the Ambassador's desk. He finds himself 
translating their hopes to this great generous-hearted American 
nation. I propose to say a few words about their problems on 
this occasion. 

Today, the free world stands in the presence of a stupendous 
political and human tragedy in East Asia. I refer to the plight 
of our people in the mainland provinces of China. We are 
still too near to the horror of it to appraise accurately its 
overall meaning. It probably would not pe an exaggeration to 
say that, unless the bitter events of 1948 and 1949 are re- 
versed or erased, the whole course of future human history 
will be aleered—and for the worse. 

Americans, now recovering from the first stunned surprise 
of the fall of mainland China, are beginning to comprehend 
the immensity of what has happened. Bur it still is something 
which does not touch America immediately or intimately. 

The true poignance of the tragedy is felt only by the Chinese 
people themselves. It is their country, their way of life, their 
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religions, thew humanities, thew clean decencies of customs 
and standards which have been treacherously overturned. It is 
the unconquered and unconquerable Chinese, who still survive 
as a free people in the Republic of China, who have been 
made homeless in the land of their fathers. I am sure you will 
understand me when | say that, for us, the continued Commu- 
nist rule of the mainland provinces of China is not merely a 
political defeat—it is an agonizing personal tragedy. It is 
not just a chapter in a history book, to be deplored and then 
conveniently forgotten. 

You may ask—some of you are asking inwardly—why is 
the Communist conquest of China the business of other peo- 
ples? After all, Americans have their own problems. Why 
must they add that of suffering China? This is what some 
people say. 

Our answer is, we do not ask you to risk another world war 
but merely to stand with us. And we say without hesitation 
that it is in your interest to do so. Red Russia is today using 
the truce you seem ready to grant, the truce called peaceful co- 
existence—to industrialize Red China. Need one point out 
that once Red China reaches even approximately the level of 
industrialization of Red Russia, the two together will consti- 
tute the strongest single aggressive force this planet has ever 
seen? When that time comes, it will not be necessary for the 
Red Combine to fight for Southeast Asia. A threat, a com- 
mand, a telephone call will set knees quaking everywhere. 

And so, I tell you in the words of the English poet, if that 
dread combination ever hardens, then ask not for whom the 
bells in Red China toll. They will toll for all of us! 

This being true, the question confronting us is—what are 
the free nations going to do about it? Are we going to accept 
the fact of Communist rule over China as an inevitable thing, 
which we can no longer resist? Is the free world about to find 
a basis, first, for trade, and then_for full diplomatic relations 
with the modern Genghiz Khans who now rule in Peiping? 
Are we to abandon Asia to the spreading Red gangrene? 

I know that there are influential voices now being raised in 
Europe, Asia and even in the United States. They counsel the 
free nations, not to turn their backs on the growing Com- 
munist evil or combat it with all the resources at their com- 
mand, but rather to compromise with it and to do business 
with it, and to dignify it. Such political prophets have been 
assisted and abetted by the recent Russian spectaculars in- 
tended to put over the falsehood that the past is past and that 
Stalin's belated accusers are of a different breed. 

They infer that the nature of Communists can change and is 
changing before our very eyes. Soviet-type Communism, they 
suggest, can in time transmute itself into Socialism without 
tears, terror, or slaughter. It need not be the cause of much 
lost sleep if the free nations will only be more flexible and 
de-emphasize military preparedness, they contend. However 
baseless, every suggestion of disharmony between Moscow and 
Peiping gives them a curious satisfaction. 

They say and I agree that the battle is a battle for the minds 
of men, but let us not forget that the Communists have never 
been reluctant to capture the bodies first and work on the 
minds at their leisure. 

My people and my Government have learned the truth the 
hard way. We are painfully familiar with Communist tactics 
such as united front, popular front, coalition, truce and mara- 
thon talks. 

Such tactics are mere opening wedges for subversion, in- 
timidation, infiltration, character assassination, delaying tac- 
tics, and the sowing of the seeds of confusion, suspicion and 
treason. They soften up and paralyze the victim for the final 
blow. We know also the meaning of Communist friendship, 
sanctified by treaties, and the aftermath of the enlargements 
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of contacts and cultural exchange with the Red disciples. 

I wonder if those who put forward such counsels have 
thought through the far-reaching implications of what they 
advocate. It cannot be said too often that, for the free world, 
such steps would only jeopardize the defensive alliances and 
enlarge and strengthen the Red bloc. It would encourage the 
wavering to desert, the uncertain to defect, and in the end it 
would completely smother the hopes of the captive peoples. 
By whatever name it may be called, trading with the Reds is 
trafficking in the fruits of slave labor. 

Diplomatic recognition and admission of a branded aggres- 
sor into the United Nations puts a premium upon aggression 
and rewards it. These are certainly not the true paths to hon- 
orable and lasting peace. Instead of relaxing international 
tension, ill-conceived moves might well generate unexpected 
new crises following the vacillation and signs of weakening 
among the free. 

Day to day improvisations have yet to prove their worth in 
the enhancement and enlargement of peace with justice and 
freedom in the present world. 

As for neutralism, your distinguished Secretary of State 
correctly said: “The illusion consistently persists that peace is 
to be had merely by wanting it.” 

Mr. Dulles further stated in Iowa that the principle of neu- 
trality “pretends that a nation can best gain safety for itself 
by being indifferent to the fate of others. . . .” I could not agree 
with Mr. Dulles more. 

Let me now refer to some of the master facts in the pre- 
vailing Asian political picture. 

The first of these facts is that Communist China is not yet 
the strong and secure colossus which some co-existence pro- 
ponents would have us believe it to be. Its power rests almost 
completely on terror and repression. Before the rising re- 
sistance of the people, it is certain to totter if it does not re- 
new itself by the economic transfusions of outside aid. Even 
the Chinese Communist press has come to acknowledge these 
truths in guarded admissions. 

The picture of Red China which comes to us in Taiwan is 
quite different from the beefed-up, highly colored picture of 
Red Chinese power which is given to the free world by “co- 
existence” protagonists. 

The Red China which we know in our Taiwan listening 
post is a regime sitting uncertainly upon a time bomb—the 
time bomb of a resisting and unreconciled people. All over 
China today, rebellious men are stubbornly braving the Com- 
munist Gestapo, to express their hate and detestation of the 
Red regime. They are peering hopefully at the horizon, await- 
ing the liberating hand of the Republic of China. 

A few published facts will indicate the submerged fires that 
still burn fiercely in China. Recently the Hongkong “Standard” 
told us that in the last few months more than 40,000 escapees 
from Red China had managed to reach that British colony 
in search of a better life. The Free China Relief Association 
in Taipei has given aid to 1,102,983 Chinese who have at- 
tempted to flee from Red rule since April, 1950. It has helped 
52,888 of them to resettle in Taiwan. 

Since 1951, over 10,000 Chinese fishermen, in some 2,000 
craft, have fled Communist China to find a haven elsewhere. 
Tens of thousands of Chinese P.O.W’s from Korea, and na- 
tives of the Tachen islands, chose to throw in their lot with 
Free China when they were given the freedom of choice. 

Under Red China a continuous underground resistance is 
waged by scattered bands of non-Communists. A tabulation of 
instances cited by Communist delegates to the 1956 so-called 
“People’s Congress” mentions anti-Communist saboteur and 
guerrilla groups operating in at least 16 provinces. The largest 
single group, mentioned in practically all reports, is the “Chi- 
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nese People’s Anti-Communist National Salvation Army” 
which has detachments operating all the way from Kwangtung 
Province in the south to Manchuria in the north. At least 50 
specific anti-Red guerrilla units were cited by the Red dele- 
gates. Red Chinese newspapers report that 560 cases of under- 
ground sabotage or destruction of power plants in China's 
large cities occurred in the first three months of the current 
year. 

The whole picture which we get from the mainland is of a 
countryside bristling with non-conformists to Communism. 
Not at all the picture of the serene, normal land, which so 
many of our co-existence enthusiasts like to tell us about. As 
long as the flame of hope burns in the souls of the Chinese 
masses, Mao Tse-tung’s bloody regime which struts in Peiping 
will be insecure. Our courageous people are daily risking life 
and liberty in the faith that free nations will not abandon 
their just cause. 

The dangers which are being faced by these anti-Commun- 
ists can be visualized only in the light of the figures of mass 
murder by the Peiping regime which have been published by 
the Free Trade Union Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor. Up to 1952, a total of 14,000,000 war prisoners and 
civilians have been massacred by the Chinese Communists, 
says the Committee. It is also estimated that over 24,000,000 
political prisoners in Red China are being exploited as slave 
laborers in various government construction projects. Cer- 
tainly, a nation which was secure in the support of its people 
would not find it necessary to resort to such barbarous and 
inhuman measures to compel obedience. An incident from the 
past will throw light upon these excesses. 

In 1938, when we withdrew from Nanking to Hankow, our 
Ambassador to Moscow, General Yang Chieh, reported to the 
Generalissimo a message which had been given to him by Sta- 
lin on the eve of his departure. The message said: 

“If the Generalissimo wishes to have the solid support of 
the Chinese people in the war against Japan, he must 
kill 4,000,000 of them. My way of doing it is like this. 
When 100 persons are assembled and one of them is 
suspected of disloyalty, I kill them all. I can then be sure 
I have gotten the guilty party. The 99 others die in the 
interest of the state. We cannot afford time or money to 
establish the guilt or innocence of the suspected.” 

Today, Mao Tse-Tung has done more than Stalin recom- 
mended. He has killed better than twenty to twenty-five 
million people. 

In contrast to this nightmarish reign of Communist terror, 
mainland China sees a Taiwan where an orderly and demo- 
cratic government is growing under the wise leadership of 
President Chiang Kai-shek. Without boring you with statis- 
tics, let me say that our Taiwan native sons are now enjoying a 
standard of living higher than they ever before experienced— 
a standard which is among the highest in Asia. Land owner- 
ship among the Taiwanese farmers is being steadily increased. 
Public improvements are being pressed at a rapid rate. Native 
Chinese are being absorbed, for the first time, into the political 
life of the Republic: their sons and brothers are being re- 
cruited into the crack units of the national armed services. 
Taiwan and the Taiwanese never had it so good. 

Under the Republic of China, Taiwan has become a ver- 
itable laboratory of Asian democracy. Chinese suffering under 
the hard regime of mainland Communism look with envious 
eyes to their free brethern in the island province. They attach 
enormous significance to the friendly and effective Sino-Amer- 
ican cooperation there. Communism cannot consolidate its 
blood-won realm as long as this magnetic bastion of Free 
China continues to beckon to an unhappy people. For that 
reason it is imperatively necessary that the free world keep 
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Taiwan at its present peak of tingling alertness and efficiency. 
I offer this as a program for all who love freedom, more in- 
spiring and promising than the despairing program of co- 
existence. 

The encouraging thing in the Republic of China outlook is 
that relations with the United States have never been closer 
or more cordial in years. I can recall the thrill of exultation 
which electrified Taiwan when, in 1955, the Congress of this 
great nation voted its pledge that the United States would 
defend Taiwan and the Pescadores if Soviet China attacked it 
—a resolution which has the whole-hearted support of your 
great President. For his full recovery the whole world is earn- 
estly and prayerfully hoping. It was generally agreed that, in 
taking this step, the United States was standing resolutely 
beside the Republic of China. Free China looks back upon 
that day as marking a new high in post-war Sino-American 
relationship. If the spirit of that resolution should now be 
whittled away in the vain pursuit of “flexibility” or “peace,” it 
would be an ominous sign indeed for the future of freedom in 
China. Free China does not believe that the United States, no 
matter how insistent the pressure of the advocates of co- 
existence, will take any such backward step. 

We are strengthened in that conviction by the stirring words 
of President Eisenhower. Speaking at Baylor University, the 
President said: 

“Yet Communism is, in the deepest sense, a gigantic 
failure. 

“Even in the countries it dominates, hundreds of 
millions who dwell there still cling to their religious 
faith; still are moved by aspirations for justice and free- 
dom that cannot be answered merely by more steel and 
bigger bombers; still seek a reward that is beyond money 
or place or power; still dream of a day that they walk 
fearlessly in the fullness of human freedom.” 

That aspiration, which your President has so well defined, 
moves the multitudes of submerged Chinese who live today 
under Communist chains. 

Those of us who are so fortunate as to live in the part of 
China which is still free accept certain sacred commitments to 
our brother Chinese under Communist control. 

My Government will never accept the perpetuation of slavery 
and terror on the Chinese mainland. It has moral! and legal 
obligations toward our people there. It will never abandon 
them and will always heed their call for deliverance from an 
alien tyranny. In spite of the continuous national crisis, it 
has widened the benefits of social justice and has striven to 
make democracy work for the good of the nation as a whole. 
It stands for the dignity of the human person and it pro- 
poses to safeguard China's moral and cultural heritage. It will 
not shirk its part in deterring aggression. In Asia, we propose 
to unite and enlarge the forces of freedom. 

It will defend to the death the offshore islands of Kinmen 
(Quemoy) and Matsu if they should be attacked. It is con- 
vinced that the Reds will not hesitate to use any and all weap- 
ons and tactics at their disposal most effective for the moment. 
It is convinced, too, that the vigilance, the firmness, the mili- 
tary preparedness and sustained cooperation of the free na- 
tions, ably led and aided by the United States, have vastly 
increased the security of free peoples the world over. It holds 
that they should not be lightly minimized or discounted be- 
cause of the deceptive Soviet new look and Stalin's barn- 
storming hatchet men. 

I said earlier why I consider helping China recover its lost 
freedom is the free world’’s business and the business of the 
United States. But even if you should decide that it is not, we 
Chinese will never cease to consider it our chief business. 

It seems to me that one of Red China's greatest victories 
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to date has been in persuading other peoples, even some 
Americans, that resistance is hopeless. What, people ask, can 
we do about it even if conditions in Red China are exactly as 
you say? It is very sad but one must accept the inevitable. 

To this I answer—in the age-old fight of freedom against 
oppression and tyranny of whatever type resistance is never 
hopeless. Under tyranny the tyrants are never safe. The people, 
openly or secretly, are always working against them. Who in 
the West could have foretold when Germany attacked Soviet 
Russia that hundreds of thousands, perhaps a million Russian 
prisoners in German hands, many of them voluntary deserters 
from Stalin's armies, would have volunteered to fight against 
their own people in the hope of regaining freedom. Only when 
Hitler destroyed this hope did they decide that a domestic 
tyrant was better than a foreign oppressor. Who among you 
can say that within the next few years or months unforeseen 
incidents within or without Red China will not shake the 
tyrant’s hold to the point where, with our help, and we hope 
with America’s help, too, the Chinese people can bring it 
crashing down? 

I solemnly state that even without friendly support, we 
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free Chinese will never—I repeat, never—give up. China has 
always known how to deal with foreign invaders. And the 
Chinese Reds are foreigners even though they were born in 
China of Chinese parents. One way or another we shall hold 
on, until God in his infinite wisdom gives us a break. 

In this resolve, we feel redoubled strength because we be- 
lieve the people of the United States stand with us. 

I shall never forget the words of another of your great Presi- 
dents, Theodore Roosevelt. As a young reporter, in 1912, I 
sought him out and requested an interview. He asked me, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “Are you a veteran reporter?” “No,” I 
told him, “I am a greenhorn.” The reply seems to have pleased 
him, for he gave me the interview. And this is what he said. 
I wrote the words down, and have remembered them vividly 
ever since. He said: 

“The United States and China must forever be friends, 
no matter what changes occur in the world situation.” 

Roosevelt's words are as pointed today as they were when 
spoken, 44 years ago. America and China—the real China— 
will always be friends. The future of the world would be un- 
thinkable, if it were otherwise. 


o e 
Loyalty to Friendships 
RE-ESTABLISH CONTACTS WITH THE COUNTRIES OF THE EAST 


By CHRISTIAN PINEAU, Foreign Mimister of France 
Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., June 20, 1956 


ENTLEMEN: 
I should like, first of all, to tell you how happy I am to 


be with you today and to thank you for your welcome. 

Your club is one where the most diverse opinions can be 
freely expressed, your courtesy placing no limits on the utter- 
ances of your guests. 

That is why I intend to speak today with the utmost frank- 
ness and to deal with one of the most difficult of subjects, as 
I have done with such cordiality with Mr. John Foster Dulles. 

The French President of the Council, M. Guy Mollet, and 
myself, have on several occasions during the last few months, 
had an opportunity of defining some of the basic principles 
of French foreign policy. 

We have stressed two ideas in particular: 

The first is that we will remain loyal to our friendships, our 
alliances and our present collective security system. This clear- 
ly indicates our | serene thr to cooperate in every domain 
with our American friends, to maintain the Atlantic alliance 
and to expand it in new fields. 

The second is to re-establish contacts with the countries of 
the East, which until now have willfully isolated themselves 
from the rest of the world, but in the last several months, have 
been making an effort to raise what used to be known as the 
Iron Curtain. 

These two aspects of our policy seem to be regarded as con- 
tradictory by a certain segment of American public opinion, 
which finds it hard to comprehend how we can possibly show 
understanding in the East while remaining faithful to our 
friendship in the West. 


FRENCH SEE NO CONTRADICTION 


For us—and this is the basic theme I should like to develop 
before you today—for us, there is no contradiction as long as 
we are really convinced that international differences cannot 
be settled by war. Of course, in the minds of those who still 
conceive of the possibility of an international conflict, the fact 


that a nation belongs to one camp rules out any contact with 
the other camp. 

I know too well how much the American people love peace 
to be able to think for one instant that they can have the slight- 
est interest in such an assumption. Therefore, we can all place 
ourselves within the framework of a possible peaceful settle- 
ment of our problems and of coexistence between different po- 
litical, economic and ideological systems. 

Once we admit the possibility of this coexistence, we must 
organize it and make it as beneficial as possible to the peoples 
of the world. 

Systematic mistrust no longer seems as necessary, and while 
certain of the existing safeguards must be maintained, the bas- 
ic objectives are peaceful in nature. 

You might reply that coexistence does not necessarily pre- 
suppose contacts based on mutual trust. I fully agree, but that 
does not seem to me a good reason for considering that a 
friendship such as the one we felt in 1944, both in France and 
in this country—a friendship which has now become difficult 
—is forever impossible. 

The problem now is to determine to what extent such a 
friendship is incompatible with the differences in regime be- 
tween the democracies of the West and the dictatorships of 
the East. 

Here, we come to developments—which in my opinion are 
very important—in the Soviet Union and its satellites, devel- 
opments which make it possible for us to wonder tcday wheth- 
er the Eastern bloc is not disposed, even in so far as ideas and 
methods are concerned, toward a rapprochement with the con- 
cepts of the West. 

I do not wish to discuss the question whether the Soviet 
leaders are sincere or not. 

In the realm of foreign policy, this is a problem removed 
from reality; what counts are facts, and experience shows that 
facts often modify intentions. 

Now, the facts have changed, probably under the pressure of 
economic circumstances. 
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TASKS FACING SOVIET CITED 


Russia today is obliged to face tasks which are beyond her 
capabilities. She must continue to build capital equipment, to 
complete her reconstruction, to improve the living conditions 
of her people—which are still very poor—to share in the de- 
velopment of China, and to live up to the commitments that 
she is now making in Asia and Africa. 

Now, she is beginning to understand that the accomplish- 
ment of such tasks demands considerable time. Her leaders are 
therefore ready to make a certain number of unavoidable sac- 
rifices required for a return to a more normal economy, and 
so that collaboration between East and West may becoine a 
reality. 

Are we—and this is the question that the French Govern- 
ment has asked itseli—are we going, for our part, to take a 
step in the direction wished for by the Soviet leaders? 

On the very basis of our principles, we cannot refuse. We 
have indeed criticized the Soviets so often for having main- 
tained the Iron Curtain that we cannot attempt now to draw 
that curtain ourselves between two parts of the world. But 
what interests me most is that the economic and cultural rap- 
prochement wished for by the Russians will make possible a 
considerable increase in human contacts. 

Europeans are going to Russia and, as a final result of their 
trips, they come to realize that the Soviet Union is not the 
paradise which Communist propaganda has so often made it 
out to be. 

Russians come to France. They find there the sweet things 
of life to which they are not accustomed, and a freedom of 
which they may very soon learn to appreciate the value. 

Channels of expression are opening up. My friend André 
Philip was able to give a lecture in Moscow, at the University, 
without anybody censoring what he had to say. I myself was 
able to give a Warsaw newspaper an interview on individual 
freedom which was published in its entirety. 

Now, the grave question arises whether in these exchanges, 
Communist propaganda or our propaganda has the greater ad- 
vantages. 

With regard to France, the reply is obvious. There, Com- 
munist propaganda is being carried on and, were it to go un- 
derground, it would only be the more dangerous, whereas, up 
to the present time, the propaganda of freedom and democracy 
has never been carried on inside Russia and the satellite states. 

Why should we start with the assumption that our propa- 
ganda does not have in itself sufficient weight to convince 
those whom it will reach? Would it be possible that we have 
an inferiority complex on this point? 


BROAD SOVIET CHANGE DOUBTED 
But even admitting that the ideas of freedom and democ- 
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racy should penetrate into Russia, it must not be assumed on 
that account that the Russians will give up an economic sys- 
tem which, up to now, has given them a certain number of 
advantages. 

Now, I have often noted that the American people are some- 
what inclined to draw a parallel between two different notions 
economic liberalism and individual liberty. 

This explains why, in your country, you have very often 
readily confused communism with democratic socialism. 

The first stands for dictatorship, while the other is devoted 
to individual liberty and to the respect for the human pe: °on. 

It is this devotion to these great ideals which is the test of 
a civilization and not the form, whether more or less liberal, 
which is given to economic life. This explains why commu 
nism has fought socialism in Europe more than any other doc- 
trine, and why the Government of which I am a member is so 
resolutely hostile to a Popular Front. 

It follows from my argument that we must at the same time 
see to it that our most essential ideas penetrate into the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries, while taking into considera 
tion the fact that geographical and technical disparities may 
entail different solutions in different parts of the world. 

It is obvious that once we make the choice I am suggesting 
to you, there follows a whole policy based on collaboration 
between the peoples of the world, on aid to underdeveloped 
countries—this aid to be largely independent of the security 
problems which preserve their actuality—and on a search for 
the ways most likely to insure universal well-being 

To this, you might answer that the policy which I have just 
defined somewhat belongs in the realm of fancy. It has the 
merit, in any case, of enabling us to make an effort to get out 
of the present impasse and, for myself, | prefer this policy to 
an international immobilism of which the only possible result 
is to maintain in the world mistrust, distress and want. After 
all, we can try the experiment, and if the Soviet attitude 
should prove too disappointing, we can reconsider the whole 
problem. What risk shall we have incurred as long as the com- 
munity we have organized for security purposes remains strong 
and our mutual will to preserve our civilization continues un 
shaken? 

Knowing the love for peace and the generosity of the 
American people, I cannot help but feel that ideas such as those 
I have just expressed may be of interest to them, all the more 
so as America’s strength can enable it to take the lead in a 
movement, the ultimate goal of which is the well-being and 
the freedom of all the peoples in the world 

I have purposely limited my talk to this most delicate sub- 
ject. Thus, you may have the opportunity and the time to ask 
questions, which I am now ready to answer 


The Rights of our Senior Citizens 


RE-EVALUATION BY OUR SOCIETY OF THE ENTIRE CONCEPT OF OLD AGE 
By ROBERT B. MEYNER, Governor of New Jersey 


Delivered at the National Conference on Problems of the Aging, Washington, D. C., June 5, 1956 


R. CHAIRMAN and delegates to the National Con- 
ference on Problems of the Aging, we meet here 
today to discuss one of the most poignant problems 

of the latter half of the 20th century. 
The Federal Council on Aging and the Council of Strate 
Governments are to be commended for arranging this meeting 


to discuss and explore the difficulties our States and our 
Nation face in trying to solve the problems of our older 
Citizens. 

I am reminded of a story found in a poem about a Mr. 
Arrents, who was the father of seven children. Mr. Arrents 
worked hard all of his life to feed, clothe, and educate his 
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children. Once in a while throughout these hard working 
years, Mr. Arrents would sit back and muse about that one 
fine day when he would be able to relax and enjoy life—to 
retire and, so to speak, live off his children. Time passed. 
The children grew up and left home. “Ah,” Mr. Arrents now 
said to himself. “The time has come to retire. The children,” 
he said, “are all making a good living. Now let them support 
me in my autumn days as I cared for them for so many years.” 

And so, he called on each of his seven children. But from 


each one came the same answer: “Honestly, pop, I just cant 


do it 


Then, Mr. Arrents turned and went back to the task of 
finding support for himself. As he did, Mr. Arrents was 
struck by the ironic thought that it seemed to be much easier 
for 1 parent to support 7 children, than it was for 7 children 
to support | parent. 

In a symbolic way, each of us today is 1 of those 7 children 
For like them, we have been unable, for one reason or 
inother, to care properly. for a vast army of older parents 
and grandparents, many of whom played a great role in 
caring for us. We have neglected, instead, this vast population 
of older people, many of whom, because of our neglect, 
are living lives that are isolated, lonely, and useless. 

Of course, there are the more fortunate parents, those with 
children who care. One young guitar-strumming singer is 
now enjoying fantastic popularity and an income equal to 
twice that of the President of the United States. The singer 
was asked on a television interview one day, how he intended 
to care for his “aged” father now that he had this great wealth. 

My daddy?” the singer replied. “Well, I'm gonna retire 
my daddy.” It turned out later that “daddy” was 39 years 
old 

But what of the obligations we owe to our older citizens 
today? 

The splendid report of the Council of State Governments 
has highlighted the significant facts concerning its magnitude. 
These facts are, first of ail, chat the ranks of the aged are 
growing, both relatively and absolutely; the rate of increase 
of older people is twice that of the total population. The 
report further points out that the problems of older people 
cannot be reduced to one simple factor. The many facets of 
the problem include: unequal opportunity for employment; 
inferior housing; separation, even more psychological than 
physical, from family and friends; widowhood for more than 
one-half of the older women; loneliness; lack of social 
participation; and the great shortage of trained personnel 
to help our older citizens with their problems. 

“These problems, in their totality”, emphasizes the report, 
“represent the failure of our economy, our Government, and 
our society to design a program which permits our older 
citizens to contribute to our economy and to live healthful, 
useful, and happy lives in accordance with accepted American 
standards.” 

Is it enough to say, “Through medical science, we have 
given you 10, possibly 20 more years of life,” and then tell 
them to go off somewhere and sort of “do something” until 
their time is up? If this is what we want to continue to say 
to them; if we continue to disregard, or to force into early 
retirement or to place in mental hospitals, the army of aged 
in the United States today, these people shall be heard from. 
Politically, we cannot afford to deal lightly with the problems 
of more than 13 million people over the age of 65. No 
government, no political organization, can afford not to treat, 
with great pains, the problems of that number of people— 
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a number comprising 81/2 percent of the total population of 


the United States today. . 
In addition to this political consideration there is another 


practical consideration which might serve as a spur to action. 
We must prepare now for the potentially disruptive effect 
that this group (of which, let us face it, we shall all sooner 
or later be members) could have on the economy of our 
Nation. Today in the United States our payments to persons 
over 65 total $6 billion a year. Estimates are that by the 
year 2000 the cost of the Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance to the United States Government will be $20 
billion annually, a figure which could play havoc with our 
future national economy if we are not prepared to deal with it. 


As a further practical aspect of this problem, we must 
consider the possibility that the older group may be agitated 
into political action by our neglect, might vote into office 
men who made rash promises of financial help which could 
prove disastrous to our national economy. 

All of these factors point to the need for sound, con- 
structive action in dealing now with the very human problems 
of people over 65. 

For the most part these human problems are new and 
greater than they have ever been. In years gone by old age 
brought with it peace and contentment and security. Or at 
least that’s our recollection of it. 

But today the picture has changed. 

In the United States the change began in the last century, 
when America began to grow from an agricultural to a 
mainly industrial society. In the last 65 years, while the 
population of our big cities increased by something over 350 
percent, the number of people in the smaller, farm com- 
munities rose by only 51 percent. This change brought with 
it many magnificent benefits, but quite naturally, too, there 
were difficulties and hardships. There were people who were 
hurt by the change in our way of life. 

Foremost among these were people who had found con- 
tentment in their later years in a rural existence. 

For an older person to live in a small farm community 
years ago often meant that he had a farm of his own, and 
sons to help him care for it. The farm gave him economic 
independence and brought respect and recognition in the 
community. His pleasures were many. There were the grown- 
up children with families who lived nearby. For recreation, 
there was fishing and hunting. 

What is life today for many of our older people who spend 
their later years in an urban community? 

Many of them are workers who, reaching the age of 65, 
are forced into retirement. Many of them live in the heart 
of our large cities and have the television screen or an 
occasional trip to a baseball game as their major forms 
of enjoyment. The grown children are seldom seen, for urban 
life has given them greater mobility. 

The social status of the older man in an urban society 
may be low, for often he does not seem to have a role in life. 
He may sit in a rocking chair and watch the rest of the 
world go by. He is alone. The degenerative process is speeded 
by inactivity. Idleness breeds illness, both physical and mental. 

Now, most of these people do not want to quit. The survey 
by the Council of State Governments found that they wanted 
to continue as long as they were well enough. This survey 
also destroyed the old idea that people retired in order to 
enjoy leisure. Only 1 out of 25 workers thought that he 
would actually enjoy sitting and doing nothing. Retirement, 
it was found, was something that was forced on them because 
of failing health, or compulsory retirement, or because they 
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lost their jobs and simply could not find new ones. 

Retirement is often a crushing blow. For, in his own eyes, 
and in the eyes of the people around him, a person may 
become suddenly “an old man.” 

For many of our older citizens, mental problems which 
might have been dormant through the active years of life, 
begin to appear with inactivity and the decline in self- 
estimation. And so, we find that one-third of the patients in 
our mental hospitals throughout the country, today, are 
people over the age of 60. In New Jersey, the proportion 
of older people in mental hospitals increased from about 
174% percent of the total State mental hospital population 
in 1933, to almost 36 percent in more recent years. 

As a matter of fact, we have allowed the admission of many 
older people into these hospitals who have no business being 
there and who could be treated much better somewhere else. 
Many of them need no more assistance than that offered 
by a local geriatric center which they might visit periodically 
for advice or treatment by well-trained personnel. Other 
alternatives to the mental hospital include day care centers, 
boarding homes, and nursing homes, all of which might be 
associated with a hospital and be able to draw on its per- 
sonnel for guidance and treatment. 

Our problem in dealing with the older people in their 
communities is not always financial. Indeed, we face a task 
of re-evaluation by our society of the entire concept of old 
age. 

There is no doubt about it—such a re-evaluation is tre- 
mendously difficult, for it means that we must develop a 
completely new way of looking at the man or woman who 
is 65 and older. 

The idea is prevalent that when a person becomes old, he 
is a different person, to be pitied and coddled, to be rejected 
when it comes to doing a man-sized job. 

The idea persists that after 65 a man should practice the 
art of doing almost nothing. Such a program can be disastrous. 

These firmly entrenched ideas have done much to magnify 
the problems of our older people today. We need new and 
fresh outlooks. 

Certainly we can depend on our religious leaders to help 
fill this need. In addition, the Council of State Governments 
has set down a “Bill of Objectives for Older People” which 
is in reality a modern application of some of our most 
revered moral and religious principles. These objectives, 
which constitute a bill of rights for our senior citizens, are 
worth repeating. 

1. Equal opportunity to work: Our society recognizes 
the value of work to the person and to the community. The 
older person should have equal opportunity, if physically 
and mentally able, to be gainfully employed. 

2. Adequate minimum income: Older persons should have 
a retirement income sufficient for health and for participation 
in community life as self-respecting citizens. 

3. Home living: Older persons are entitled to the satis- 
factions of living in their own homes and, when this is 
not feasible, in suitable substitute private homes. 

4. Homelike institutional care: For older persons who 
need care that cannot be given them in their own or other 
private homes, they have a right to expect the institutions 
that serve them to be as homelike as possible and have high 
standards of care. 

5. Physical and mental health: Older adults should have 
adequate nutrition, preventive medicine and medical care 
adapted to the conditions of their years. 

6. Physical and mental rehabilitation: Older persons who 
are chronically ill, physically disabled, mentally disturbed, 
or unemployable for other reasons, have a right, to the 
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fullest extent possible, to be restored to independent, useful 
lives in their homes and communities. 

7. Participation in community activities: Older citizens 
can expect encouragement and assistance to form social 
groups and to participate with those of other ages in recrea- 
tional, educational, religious and civic activities in their 
communities. 

8. Social services: In planning for retirement and in meeting 
the crises of their later years, older persons should have the 
benefits of such social services as counseling, information, 
vocational training, and social casework. 

9. Research, professional training: Older citizens should 
be able to expect an increase of research on the human aspect 
of aging, and development of special courses in school and 
departments of medicine, nursing, clinical psychology, and 
social work to train professional workers in the field of aging. 

10. Freedom, independence, initiative: In securing the 
foregoing objectives there should be increased emphasis on 
the right and obligation of older citizens to free choice, 
self-help, and planning of their own futures. 

This conference is faced with the monumental project 
of helping to achieve these objectives. The job can be done 
by utilizing the Jeffersonian philosophy: “Give the people 
the facts * * * and they'll know how to act.” Our work 
here will be fruitful if we can return to our individual States 
with a plan for letting the people know what must be done 
on every level, day by day, to help our older citizens achieve 
the rights to which they are entitled. 

We mus: begin to teach that life must be lived dynamically 
at every age, and that to reach the age of 60, or 70, or 80 does 
not mean to become suddenly different from what a person 
was at 40. It does not mean that he suddenly must become 
a burden to himself or to society. It means simply that he 
has become older, that he has more free time. This time 
can be used productively. It can bring new satisfactions 
for himself and new contributions for society. 

Recently, I met a New Jersey woman who had spent her 
early years as a missionary in China, where she adopted a 
young son. When she returned to the United States, much 
of her time was devoted to the upbringing of this boy. When 
the woman was 64 years old, the boy was 26, and left home 
to pursue his career. To occupy her time, and with a genuine 
interest, the woman began translating books into Braille for 
use by the blind. Today, this woman is 84 years young. She 
is not plagued by the problems which confront so many of 
our aging today. 

Preparation for such activity should begin with the 
education of children and must be nurtured throughout life. 
This will mean the coordination of efforts, public and private, 
at all levels. 

All too often in discussing a social problem, people are 
looking for a startling new idea, something that holds out 
hope for a quick or an easy solution. This conference will 
harbor no such illusion. 

The answer lies in utilizing to best advantage the multitude 
of organizations and agencies—both public and private, both 
lay and professional, on local, State and national levels 
that are now attempting to deal with various aspects of the 
problem. 

The time has come to and their 
activities; to let the right hand know what the left hand is 
doing; to have these agencies working together. 

Only in this way can the facts be brought home most 
effectively to the people. Only in this way can the coming 
legions of older citizens use their autumn years in increas- 
ingly fruitful service to our country, to their communities, 
and to themselves. 


evaluate co-ordinate 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


we 
Lobbying 
RIGHT TO PETITION IN MODERN DRESS 
By ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, Senator from Kansas 


Delwered im the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., May 10, 1956 


J 


ITH THE PERMISSION of this Honorable Body, 


(and I would like to emphasize that it 4s an Honor- 

able Body) | will make some brief remarks concern 
ing the investigative project of the Special Senate Committee, 
formed under Resolution 219, to receive testimony on the cur- 
rent practices in lobbying and « impaign contributions 

Regarding the Committee's first directive, it is the hope of 
ill of our members that this investigation will result in im- 
portant benefits to the present procedures of lobbying 

But I do believe that most of us can also conceive of the 
possibility of it resulting in very substantial damage to the 
dignity and stature of this legislative body 

Regarding lobbying in America, I am reminded of an article, 
written in 1935 by Raymond Moley, who is truly an elder 
statesman in the field of political journalism 

Mr. Moley wrote: “Lobbies, about which we are hearing so 
much these days, are an inevitable aspect of republican govern- 
ment 

Chey fill a need created by modern economic life, which is 
i mesh of many interests 

If we recognize these interests as legitimate, we speak of 
them as interests; if we do not like them, we call them in an 
italicized voice INTERESTS 

if we hate them and are fighting them, we call them BIG, 
VESTED or SPECIAL INTERESTS 

But interests they are, and they multiply, overlap and con 
flict 

It is the admitted responsibility of the Congress and the 
Senate to prepare and pass upon the ground rules under which 
these overlapping and conflicting interests compete with each 
other 

But it is, | believe, also the responsibility of the Congress 
and the Senate to gather the evidence and write the rules, 
dispassionately and with dignity 

We should run no risks that our deliberations turn into a 
Roman Holiday for the benefit of sensational journalism 

And referring to the general area of the activities which 
we call lobbying, I would like again to quote Mr. Raymond 
Moley: “It is difficult to indict a method which, m its essence, 
is the ancient right of petition in a modern dress.” 

Regarding this right of petition, there is a traditional policy 
in Washington which every American citizen critical of 
lobbying should know and understand: On nearly every en 
trance door in the Senate Office Building there is a sign which 
reads in effect, “Come in, you are welcome.” 

Were this sien ever to be removed, dictatorship would get 
its first toe hold on the Republic of the United States of 
America 

II 

Those among our population who, in their lack of informa- 
tion, condemn the practice of business lobbying as a sinister 
influence in our public life, would be astonished to discover 
that the widely publicized groups referred to as the power 
lobby, the oil and gas lobby, the steel and chemical lobbies, 
etc., are relatively unimportant compared to other groups such 
is the farmers, the veterans, the labor union, and others whose 


activities are usually considered to be exclusively in the public 
interest instead of in the private interest. 

These citizens would be still more astonished to make the 
discovery that the biggest of all lobbies are the Departments 
of the Federal Administration—the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, the Post Office, the State Department, the Treasury 
Department, Foreign Aid, and its associated lobbies. 

Another fact to be considered is the widespread public 
ignorance of the Supreme Court decision in 1954, which de- 
clared that the much-criticized activity of inducing private 
citizens to wire, write or phone their elected representatives 
in Washington, falls outside of the legal area of lobbying, and 
therefore falls outside of the area of the Special Committee's 
jurisdiction. 

As to the actual day-to-day operations of Washington, 
lobbies, I do not know a single Senator or Congressman who 
does not value the data and information emanating from 
these offices. 

Regardless of whether one wishes to support or oppose a 
given piece of legislation, our positions can be assumed much 
more intelligently and articulately by securing the boiled-down 
viewpoint of the protagonists on both sides. 

The public, which, unfortunately, is preoccupied with the 
more sensational aspects of lobbying, does not know that one 
single, well-written, time-saving analysis is more influential 
over congressional action than a dozen offers of special favors, 
free dinners or elaborate cocktail parties. 

But it is inevitable that there will be witnesses coming be- 
fore the Special Committee who will spend much of their 
allotted time dramatizing the special favors, the free dinners, 
and the elaborate cocktail parties. 

And it is also inevitable that the prejudiced segments of the 
press will miss no opportunity to use this testimony to excite 
the uninformed public. 


Ill 


The work of this Special Committee will also certainly in- 
volve a discussion of certain legal attitudes in force today 
which, in my opinion, are not completely rational. 

There are two large groups of citizens, both of which sin- 
cerely believe that they have conbicting interests which should 
be properly represented in Washington. 

These two-groups are: the millions of people who work for 
corporations, and the millions of people who own those cor- 
porations. 

For a long time it has been held illegal for the manage- 
ment of American corporations, representing their millions of 
owners, to use any of the owners’ money in support of political 
candidates sympathetic to their problems. 

Burt it is completely legal for the heads of the other group, 
the leaders of organized labor, to spend huge amounts of their 
members’ money to support candidates who, if elected, can be 
counted upon to support legislation which the labor leaders 
consider beneficial to their interest. 

It would seem to me that any furtive, undercover campaign 
contributions which might come from illegally-minded corp- 
orations would be puny indeed compared to the three million 
dollars now in the war chest of labor. 
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Moreover, the members of labor unions have their own 
built-in lobby, known as the United States Department of 
Labor; whereas, the members of the stock-holding group have 
no such official representation in the Federal Administration 

Regarding this low lobbying estate of the investing Ameri- 
can public, many of us will remember the shabby official 
treatment accorded by Congress and New York State about 
ten years ago to a completely legitimate effort to organize 
stockholders into their own union and give them political- 
action equality with their employees. 

I an referring to the now defunct Tool Owners Union. 

In Washington, this fast-growing project was declared to 
be objectionably reactionary. 

In New York State, it was denied the right to incorporate 
as a union, and, under the skillful guidance of labor lawyers, 
was quietly put to death. 

So, as matters now stand, the political interests of corporate 
stockholders can be advanced neither by themselves nor by 
their corporate officers. 


IV 


Let's review the lobbying that created such a sensation dur- 
ing the Senate's consideration of the now-famous Natural Gas 
Bill. 

There were four groups of citizens for and against this 
legislation—two for and two against. 

The fact that there is some duplication in the reasons for 
their position does not change the basic facts. 

The first two pro-and-con groups were the people emotion- 
ally for or against the socialized control of natural resources. 

These people had no specific economic interest in the out- 
come of this legislative contest 

They were merely lobbying (as is their constitutional right ) 
for the kind of economic system they wish America to have. 

They were, therefore, fighting on ideological, rather than 
economic grounds. 

The other two pro-and-con groups were motivated by their 
specific economic interests involved in the question of federal 
price control over the price of natural gas at the well head. 

Those opposed to the price control were the gas producers 
and pipe line operators, arguing for a free competitive market 
for their production and service. 

Those favorimg price control were certain big-city mayors, 
certain organized consumer groups, and certain gas-distribut- 
ing public utilities. 

Unlike the two groups previously mentioned, the actions o! 
these protagonists were not dominated by any ideology: they 
were natural and justifiable attempts to improve or protect 
their economic positions. 

And to deny them that privilege would be to deny them the 
protection of the First Amendment of our Constitution 


V 


Regarding the ideological aspects of the natural gas price 
control dispute, it is important to consider the long-range ob 
jectives of Socialism. 

Natural gas is more important to the future of Socialism in 
America than might appear on the surface. 

Gas is not only made by Mother Nature in the ground; it 
can be, and is, also made from coal, the socialization of which 
is very near and dear to the hearts of our leftishly-inclined 
citizens. 

Moreover, socialized coal might at some future date become 
an important source of motor fuel, an event which could not 
help but please those people who are dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of America’s free competitive enterprise system. 
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This last remark will, of course, evoke columns of pious 
sarcasm and criticisms of witch hunting from the left-wing 
press, whose members can see America’s future only through 
the distorted lenses of what is called a split economic system 
half socialized and half free—with socialized segments con 
trolling the raw materials upon which the supposedly free 
segment must depend for its operations 

But the hard fact remains, as was remarked by the Senior 
Senator from New Hampshire, that Federal price control of 
natural gas could logically be extended to the cutting of the 
smallest wood-lot on the smallest farm 

VI 

Every spear must have a spearhead, and the spearhead of 
this investigation is the recently-aroused public opinion against 
the efforts of the gas and oil industry to assure the passage of 
the Natural Gas Bill. 

The nasty word “corruption” 
efforts. 

In this regard I am reminded of the famous story told by 
Congressman Carroll Reece, from the State of Tennessee 

During the Congressman’s first campaign for office, he was 
receiving financial support from one of the pillars of his local 


has been injected into these 


church. 

One morning this constituent walked into Carroll's office 
wearing a worried look. 

“Brother Reece,” he said, “I hear bad reports of the way you 
are conducting your Campaign 

“I understand that you are enticing, entertaining, and other 
wise corrupting certain voters in our district.” 

Carrol! carefully explained that the measures currently being 
taken to make his political rallies more entertaining, attractive 
and nutritious, were traditional practices in the political field 
and would not reflect upon the ethics of his campaign 

The conscientious objector was only partially convinced and 
he said, in parting: “Very well, Brother Reece, you may pro 
ceed, but let's not be any more corrupt than we have to, to 
win. 

Regarding the alleged corruption involved in the 
gas deliberations, if the attempted bribe of the Junior Senator 
from South Dakota and others had been dreamed up and en 
gineered by those opposing the Natural Gas Bill, it would 
have been a sheer stroke of genius 

Although it falls outside of the area of lobbying, I think 
we'll all admit that the abortive efforts of Mr. Neff suggest a 
brand new approach to the defeat of legislation 


natural 


VII 
The national furor over this stupid incident serves 
ever, as a good example of the importance of complete analysis 


how 


of corrupt practices. 

Any proper analysis of anythimg must meet two require 
ments: it must be correct qualitatively and it must be Correct 
quantitatwely. 

Before judging the whole by the characteristics of a part, 
that part must be proven to be characteristic of the whole 

Nothing in our imperfect world is ever perfect, particularly 
the social institutions under which we live. 

Judged only by occasional miscarriages of justice, our jury 
system needs a complete overhauling 

Judged omly by the incidence of racketeering, labor union 
regulations require a complete overhauling 

Judged only by Teapot Domes and attempted $2500 bribes 
the lobbying relations of the oil industry require complete 
overhauling 

But as a matter of fact, mone of these statements is true 
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As I remarked before, all four of the groups involved in 
the Natura] Gas Bill were simply doing what came naturally, 
and in an overwhelming majority of cases, their behavior was 
completely proper 

But this being an election year, there will be a great tempta- 
tion on the part of a few committee witnesses to attack and 
counterattack with an eye to headlines. 

Big names may be bandied about. 

Half truths may get into the record 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


And what would be much worse, half truths may get into 
the public press. 

The resulting damage would damage everyone concerned, 
because the public is in no position to discriminate accurately 
in a rough and tumble political argument, between the alleged 


sheep and the alleged goats. £. Vee’ 
Let us pray, therefore, that this investigation will not 


involve partisan political considerations and will not depart 
from its proper bipartisan judicial processes. 


Freedom To Know 


NO FRONTIERS, NO BOUNDARIES 
By HARVEY C. JACOBS, Assistant Editor of The Rotarian Magazine, Evanston, Illinois 
Delivered at Warren Central High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 20, 1956 


OME WITH MéE, if you will, to the year 1671—to the 
colony of Virginia, where a hard-boiled British Colonel 
wrote to his superior officer in England: “Thank God 

there are no free schools and printing, and I hope there will 
be none these hundred years, for learning has brought dis- 
obedience, heresy and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them and other libels against the best of govern- 
ments. God keep us free from both.” 

From these words of Sir William Berkeley let us pass quick- 
ly over an eventful century and read what another Virginian, 
Thomas Jefferson, had engraved on his tombstone: “Here lies 
buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Founder of the University of Virginia.” 

The drama in the lives and in the points of view of these 
two men illustrates the historic and continuing struggle of 
mankind to possess the freedom to know. 

That struggle seethes and boils throughout our history, ris- 
ing to little swells and peaks, then to giant crescendos—some 
of which have been recorded in the history books. 

Every schoolboy or girl should know the story of John Peter 
Zenger who, in November of 1734, was arrested and jailed in 
New York because his newspaper was charged with “printing 
and publishing several seditious libels having in them many 
things tending to raise factions and tumults among the people 
of this province, inflaming their minds with contempt of his 
Majesty's Government, and greatly disturbing the peace there- 
of.” 

Here is the story in a capsule: a man went to jail—and to 
trial—because he dared to criticize the government in power! 
Let's imagine that, as many other editors did, he had chosen 
not to go to jail. He could have “gone along” with the easy 
way. Could such a choice have made any difference in the 
quality or amount of freedom we now enjoy? 

Almost every freedom we take for granted was “tagged” 
early with such “prices” as: persecution, ridicule, jail, court 
trials, hanging—and even war. Try making a list sometime of 
the specific “prices” someone had to pay in order to buy the 
liberty you now enjoy 

Andrew Hamilton, an aged but brilliant lawyer, defended 
John Peter Zenger. His defense, convincingly articulated into 
another historic thesis, was that “the laws of our country have 
given us the right—the liberty—both of exposing and oppos- 
ing arbitrary power—by speaking and writing truth.” 

When American independence was officially declared and 
written into the founding documents, Article I of the Bill of 
Rights represented another milestone in the struggle to know. 
Every American should examine this milestone—and the oth- 


ers, too—at least once a month: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or the right of people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances.” 

The list of historic high spots in the winning and keeping 
of these freedoms is indeed a long and impressive one. With- 
out the benefit of historical perspective, however, I should like 
to cite a few of the swells and ripples in more contemporary 
Currents. 

During the past year a very important Congressional Com- 
mittee has been probing several aspects of our Government's 
procedures of releasing information to the public. Not long 
ago I heard a detailed report from one of the legal consultants 
assisting this Committee in Washington. This man is not an 
alarmist; he reported, however, that the Committee found 
glaring and widespread abuse of bureaucratic powers to classify 
certain kinds of information. You have doubtless read in the 
newspapers about the investigations. Our government is rely- 
ing to an increasing and alarming degree on this handy tool, 
as well as upon the practice of creating “handouts’—-specially 
slanted—to interpret their actions to you and me. It is to the 
everlasting credit of the newspaper publishers and editors 
that they have kept constant pressure on most government 
agencies and committees. Magazine editors, too, have assigned 
their best writers to dig for facts in government bureaus. 

It is no credit, however, to hundreds of publishers and edi- 
tors who have quietly accepted “executive sessions” of their 
state and local government. Too many editors in small towns 
and cities are putting their hands over their eyes and their 
toes in their ears when their local city councils have barred or 
had an “understanding” with the press. Any newspaper that 
accepts this kind of treatment does not deserve support or free- 
dom. Even more important—any citizen who meekly acquies- 
ces when his city council, or any local public committee, trans- 
acts public business in secret, does not deserve citizenship in 
a free land. 

Too many Americans think that freedom of the press means 
that newspapers and magazines may print what they want to 
print. They should know that the press is the only free and 
unfettered instrument of mass communication standing be- 
tween them and secretive, abusive and autocratic government 
—whether it be local, state or national government. It is too 
bad that some segments of the press are finding it very dif- 
ficult to live up to this high calling, but most of them are try- 
ing. 

I feel compelled here to say a word about the school and 
college press. I believe that teachers, publications advisers, 
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principals and superintendents need to review their history 
books, too. They need to sharpen their conceptions of freedom 
of the press, even as the rest of us. During the 14 years I was 
Executive Secretary of the Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion, I encountered altogether too many teachers and admini- 
strators who ruled their student editors with iron hands of cen- 
sorship. I fully understand the need for a measure of control 
of high school newspaper staffs, but I have known too many 
advisers who have told me, “The administration must approve 
every story before we publish it.” 

In one state university during the past year, the editor of the 
student daily dared to editorialize upon a national issue—not 
a local or university issue, mind you—in a way not acceptable 
to the university authorities, and particularly to the board of 
regents. That editor was suspended, and several national pub- 
lications have given space to this story. 

Now, I'm well acquainted with the so-called “immature” 
high school and college editor; I know they need guidance. 
But I know also that students—especially college students— 
who work and learn under rigid faculty rules and administra- 
tive censorship will not acquire much knowledge of, or respect 
for, one of the fundamental facets of their national heritage— 
freedom of the press. 

I should like to move now to another aspect of the freedom 
to know——an aspect so closely related to the first that I have 
chosen to discuss them together. To me, they are inseparable 
companions in a democracy: freedom of the press and freedom 
to know as a basic tenet of our educational system. 

It is hardly news to any American that higher education has 
always had hard sledding—and not just financial difficulties, 
either. The woods have been crowded with the Sir William 
Berkeleys, who saw no good in education and who saw it lead- 
ing to division and inquiry. 

The same has been true in the realm of public education 
Good, sincere men took to their horses to proclaim the down- 
fall of the nation if the mass of children were required to at- 
tend school. This point of disagreement reached an historic 
bubbling point last year at the President's Conference on Edu- 
cation when 1,800 delegates—laymen and educators—wrote 
the first sentence of their final report. Here is that sentence: 
“The people of the United States have inherited a commitment 
and have the responsibility to provide for all, full opportunity 
for a free public education regardless of physical, intellectual, 
social or emotional differences, or of race, creed or religion.” 

This unanimous affirmation of our duty to our youth is an 
ideal never agreed upon before amywhere on earth by such a 
representative cross section of a nation’s citizens. There are 
voices of doubt, however, that it is a practical goal—and even 
a few of downright antagonism. 

Many voices are being raised concerning the “rising tide” 
of college students. Before I left the cloistered halls I heard 
rumblings to the effect that something had to be done to dis- 
courage so many students from entering college. Many of the 
smaller, liberal arts colleges which rightly boast of their high 
academic standards were enunciating new policies creating 
even higher standards—designed, mind you, to eliminate the 
students with lower IQs. 

For eight years I drove the highways and lanes of the Mid- 
dle West interviewing prospective college students. If I did 
not learn anything else, I learned that the capacity of a boy or 
girl can not be measured by the father's income, by the family’s 
social standing, by the kind or number of cars in the garage— 
that indeed the student's capacity can not be accurately predic- 
ted by a high school transcript, by an entrance test, or by a 
battery of intelligence tests. 

I can recall many cases in which every available yardstick 
pointed to the ultimate failure of a boy or girl in college, and 
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I can also recall some of the sessions I had with our admissions 
committee. The other members would look at the transcript 
or at the principal’s recommendation—or the lack of one—and 
shake their heads. 1 would say: “But you haven't met this boy, 
you haven't talked with him, or visited in his home. . . you 
haven't seen the tears in his eyes when he blurts out—'I know 
I failed in high school, but now I want to go to college.’” 

In many instances I won my case; those were the days when 
we needed students. | admit that some of them failed, but in 
my mind's eye I can see a few excellent teachers, several out- 
standing business men, even a doctor or two—who, according 
to everything in the book, should have failed. But they didn’t. 
And they aren't failing today. 

I can well understand why college and university adminis- 
trators might be tempted to throw up their hands. In 1900 on- 
ly four percent of our college age youth attended college—just 
238,000. In 1955 more than 30 percent were attending college 
—upwards of 2,500,000. By 1970 it seems fairly certain that 
half of the college age youth—more th’. 6,500,000—will be 
knocking on the college doors seeking admission 

All of us favor higher standards in education, but the prin- 
ciple of raising standards to create an educational elite is com- 
pletely out of harmony with the American tradition of main- 
taining our freedom to know as a freedom for all. 

In the town where I live there’s a man named Roman Her- 
rera, a native of Mexico. He came to the United States in 1912 
He’s 58 years old, has four children and four step-children. Ro 
man didn’t attend elementary school, but in 1946 he tried to 
enroll in night school. He was told that he was too advanced 
for elementary school—he had taught himself to read—and 
that he could handle night high school classes. It took him 
nine years to get a high school diploma. Now, by day, he is a 
grinder in the salvage department at the International Harves 
ter plant; by night, he’s a freshman at Wilson Junior College. 

Why does he study so hard—make so many sacrifices? His 
answer: “It was like being in a dark room before I went to 
school. Then, I opened the door. I can't explain to you what I 
saw through that door . . . But I know there are many things 
I don’t know. I have to get an education so I can have a chance 
to see more things to learn.” 

Do you know that there are 50,000,000 men and women 
who somehow have caught a little of the vision of Roman 
Herrera? Yes, 50,000,000 men and women are enrolled in some 
kind of adult education classes! These Americans are actively 
pursuing this freedom to know, and their intellectual curiosi- 
ties are immeasurably sharpened by another byproduct of this 
freedom: 12,000 magazines with a circulation of 384,000,000 
copies per issue. Then you should add the 12,589 books pub- 
lished last year—a record year for authors and publishers! Fi- 
nally, there are the 1700-plus daily newspapers which reached 
a new high in circulation last year—56,000,000! 

In spite of these impressive figures, the surveys reveal that 
three out of ten voters are completely unaware of almost every 
major problem in foreign affairs and only one of four voters 
can be considered even reasonably well informed. 

Last year in one of my college journalism classes I asked sev 
eral of my students to conduct current events interviews with 
various students not enrolled in journalism courses. One of the 
persons to be identified on a list of national and international 
figures was John Foster Dulles. One freshman, after pondering 
the name for a time, answered in all seriousness: “I'm not sure 
but I believe he’s one of our freshmen, isn’t he?” 

In my judgment one of the prerequisites of an effective 
teacher is the ability—and the willingness—to emphasize and 
dramatize the relevance of the printed word. And I refer spe- 
cifically to the current written word: newspapers, magazines 


and books. 





According to one survey, fewer than half our people ‘ever 
read a book. And fewer than one-fifth ever buy a book! Some- 


how, the teachers have got to pound into the heads of our stu- 
dents the truth of Thomas Carlyle’s statement: “All that man- 
kind has done, thought, gained or been—it is lying as in magic 


preservation in the pages of books 

When television first began to make an impact upon the 
American public, someone predicted that the human body was 
in danger of developing into a creature with one giant, prob- 
ing eye (for better viewing) and a large hole in the head so we 
would not obstruct the view of those persons sitting behind us. 
Ac times this has seemed to be a fairly intelligent analysis, too 
But there are hopeful signs that the creators of our television 
fare are accepting their social responsibility and that they, too, 
would like to fit into the pattern of the freedom to know. 

Think of it: when Richard Ill was presented on television 
a few months ago, more persons saw it on that Sunday after- 
noon than had seen it in all the years since it was first staged 
And, in spite of too large a number of unwholesome children’s 
programs, the book publishers say that such productions as 
Peter Pan have had a marked influence in the increased sale 
of children’s books 

This has been a superficial sketching of the broad and 
Majestic sweep of mass communications and mass education, 
but | hope this picture thrills you a little. It gives me a real 
jolt. Admit the weaknesses in this picture, but pause a moment 
to appraise what we've accomplished with this basic freedom 
Almost all of our children free to attend free schools for 12 
years; by 1970 half of them will be going to college. That 
tact, in itself, will be recorded in history as one of the greatest 

hievements of The American Way—if not actually the 
greatest of all. Then, take another step: more than a third of 
our adult population now in some kind of adult schooling 
program 

Finally, 167,000,000 Americans are free to enjoy the know!l- 
edge and experience of the world’s most competent writers and 
researchers who write for our mass media—taking over where 
the formal schools and textbooks leave off. All of it—the 
mass of it—waiting to be used, pondered, understood, acted 
upon. Was ever a nation so abundantly blessed? Were ever the 
tools of democracy so widely and easily available? 

The basic conflict goes on, however. We take four steps 
forward—then move backward two or three. At the opening of 
the Montgomery bus boycott trial, the bailiff was seating the 
participants and the observers according to segregation rules 
Among those present was Negro Congressman Diggs, of 
Michigan, who was accompanied by his attorney, Basil W 
Brown. Mr. Brown is a very light-skinned Negro, and the 
bailiff wanted to seat him with the whites. He had to swear 
he was a Negro before he could sit with the Congressman. 

One of the news reporters covering the trial was Mr. M. V. 
Kamath, of Press Trust Ltd., of India. He had an equally diff- 
cult task convincing the bailiff that he was not a Negro and 
should be allowed to sit with the white newsmen. Such ridicu- 
ious—but tragic—goings-on should help to put one of our 
most baffling problems in proper perspective 

Then, we are from time to time confronted by childish 
outbreaks of regression which discourage even the most opti- 
mustic persons. For example, there was the fairly recent con- 
troversy in a suburban high school of Syracuse, N. Y., where 
the school board voted not to allow 116 high school seniors 
to buy, through the school, the New York Times to be used 
in current events studies. No, the board said The Times was 


too intellectual” for high school students! 

These, and many other, events prove that the disagreement 
so simply illustrated by the points of view of Sir William 
Berkeley and Thomas Jefferson is still with us. It will always 
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go on. There will always be those who fear the brilliance and 
the glory of the lighted mind. 

But the fact that we have made so much progress here in 
this bright land should give us hope and encouragement. No 
other nation has ever trusted its people with so much freedom 
to know. What we have done here with this freedom, however, 
is lighting many torches in the dark, but awakening, parts of 
the world. That's the wonderful, yet frightening and challeng- 
ing, thing about this freedom: it recognizes no frontiers or no 
boundaries. 

It's a frightening fact to understand that half of the people 
of the world can neither read nor write. There are 250,000,000 
children who have no public schools to attend. 

I interviewed a visitor from India the other day—a retired 
teacher who is going about the world trying to learn about 
magazine publishing. This tired, elderly man is using his life 
savings, his small pension and all he can earn in part-time 
educational work to start a youth magazine in India. After our 
interview, we relaxed together and I asked him: “Why do you 
do this? You're not young any more—you could retire in 
comfort.” 

He focused his tired eyes upon me and said: “There is al- 
most nothing decent and honest and educational for these 
impressionable young people of India to read. I'm trying to 
give them something. You see, these young people are so 
eager to know... .” 

Knowledge respects no boundaries. When a high school 
opens in India, the future may be brighter for a factory worker 
in England. When a biologist isolates a virus in Chicago, the 
children of a Japanese couple may be saved from some dread 
disease. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was asked many years ago if he 
thought education would ever catch up with ignorance. “No,” 
he replied, “it will not, for each morning there are more things 
to be ignorant of.” 

One of the nation’s leading scientists said not long ago that 
when we get down to basic facts—down to the uncharted areas 
of the Arctic and Antarctic, to the mysterious floor of the 
oceans, and to the unplumbed depths of the earth’s innards— 
when all the discoveries are weighed, we actually know less 
about the earth than we do about the surface of the moon. He 
was giving background to the coming International Geophysi- 
cal Year: 18 months of concentrated scientific effort, begin- 
ning in June of 1957, which will enlist the cooperative efforts 
of the scientists of almost 50 nations. 

Since the time of Galileo and Newton, tremendous scientific 
discoveries and advances have been made, in spite of the 
promise of even greater discoveries to come. But I think there 
is an area of even greater advance. 

We have reasons to believe that if, during these eventful 
months of discovery in 1957-58, a scientist proclaims a start- 
ling, shocking fact—he will not be persecuted for heresy! 

Thornton Wilder said that freedom is a severe summons. 
And I believe the freedom to know is the severest of all. This 
is the freedom which brought man out of the caves and set 
him to asking “Why?” and “How?” 

As we parents and citizens and taxpayers contemplate the 
complexity of our society, and the muddled, precarious state of 
international affairs, we are tempted to abdicate our responsi- 
bility and either go our unconcerned way or look around for 
the nearest hiding place. Perhaps a return to the sheltering 
Cave 18 Our answer. 

After all, why should I be interested in the United Nations 
or the PTA? Why should I try to clear a path through the 
political debris? Why should I be interested in my local gov- 
ernment? Or my national government? Why should I be con- 
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cerned about the church, or the state of moral affairs in my 
community? Why should I be bothered by school problems, 
or be interested in teachers for the schools and colleges? Why 
should I spend every waking hour trying to understand the 
world in which I'm living? 
After all, I'm just one person. 

There is the story that in a tiny French village, the peasants 

decided to honor their parish priest by each one bringing to 
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the parish house the next Sunday a bottle of wine for the 
pastor's empty wine barrel. The pastor was delighted, and he 
asked all to join him in a glass of wine from the now full 
barrel. 

But when the tap was opened, only water came out. You 
see, each peasant had brought water instead of wine—thinking 
that all the others would bring wine and that one bottle of 
water would never be noticed 


e e 
Education For Inequality 
THERE IS A GREAT DEAL OF DIFFERENCE IN INDIVIDUALS 

By JOHN A. HANNAH, President, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Delwered to Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 11, 1956 


ROM THE BEGINNING of our national history, the 

American people have been deeply and more or less con- 

tinuously interested in the idea of personal equality as 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence as a fundamental 
tenet of our political faith. Political scientists, journalists, 
lawyers, poets, essayists, philosophers, educators, and others 
have found something stimulating and thought-provoking in 
the idea that all men are created equal. 

The signers of the Declaration of Independence subscribed 
to that ideal as an accepted truth; and yet the history of our 
country has been that of continuing effort to develop a social 
structure which would be in reality the embodiment of that 
truth. One need bur recall the debates in the constitutional 
convention over the right to elective franchise, the later 
struggle to give the vote to women, the rise of labor unions, 
and the controversies over Selective Service policies to illus- 
trate how often and how deeply we have been preoccupied 
with the problem of achieving the equality of which the 
Declaration of Independence spoke. The current controversy 
Over segregation in the nation’s schools and elsewhere is but 
another of the dramatic episodes in the protracted effort of 
our society to bring its practices into alignment with its pro- 
fession of faith 

These debates and disputes have been productive of great 
social good, with the resolution of each controversy bringing 
as its dividend just so much progress towards the better society 
of which mankind has always dreamed. 

But while, on balance, the gains have been predominant at 
times, there have been some losses. This should not surprise 
us; for a truth half-understood, an ideal half achieved, can be 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of an irresponsible demagog 
One need but think of the popular appeal of Huey Long's 
slogan of “every man a king” to illustrate the point. 

One major loss is that we often lose sight of the real mean- 
ing of equality. 

When Thomas Jefferson and his collaborators were laboring 
over the wording of the Declaration of Independence, they 
chose their words carefully, both for their intrinsic meaning 
and for the effect they would have on those who read them 

In saying that all men are created equal, they meant equal in 
the sight of God, and before the law. Enlightened men by the 
standards of any day, they spurned the idea that there was any 
natural distinction between individuals by reason of the station 
in life of their parents. They spurned the idea that some men 
are born to rule and others were born to obey. They spurned 
the aristrocratic notion that one class should have the benefits 
and protection of the law, while another should be at a dis- 
advantage because of the law's very existence. 

But what they saw clearly—that equality can best be de- 


fined as an absence of artificial or arbitrary barriers to a man’s 
spiritual, mental, and political development—has too often 
become for us a blurred and twisted reflection. 

They saw equally clearly—so clearly that they felt no need 
to state it—that it was preposterous to assume that men equal 
politically were equal mentally or culturally or physically or 
even in the economic sense. If they had considered all people 

men, women, children—to be of equal mental power, of 
equal mental strength, with equal economic resources, then 
the word they would have chosen to describe the situation 
would probably have been uniformity, not equality 

We can sense the distinction in a later phrase: they claimed 
that all men were endowed with certain inalienable rights, and 
named among them the right to life, the right to liberty—here 
all men are equal—and the right to pursue happiness. They 
did not claim that happiness was conferred upon mankind by 
a beneficent Creator as were life and liberty; they claimed 
only that each man should be free to pursue happiness 
catching it was strictly up to the man himself 

How much of today’s restlessness can be traced to our failure 
to distinguish between equality and uniformity, our tendency 
to the indefensible practice of using the one word for the 
other? How much of our passion for security stems from a 
misguided belief that because we are equal as Citizens, we are 
equal as individuals; that what one has, all are entitled to 
enjoy? How much of our insecurity results directly from the 
conflict between such wishful thinking and the realities of 
life? 

Occasionally, there are voices raised to deplore the tendency 
in Our society to impose uniformity upon all of our peopl 
Quite properly, the voices of educators are among the loudest 
and strongest in the chorus of protest. And yet, there is reason 
to ask whether we as educators are not in part to blame; it is 
our job to teach the sharp distinction between equality and 
uniformity and, more important still, that it is possible to have 
the one without the other. Have we always set good examples? 
re open 


Some of the current practices in schools at all levels 
to suspicion and review on this count 


For example, on what ground do we defend the widespread 


practice of admitting all pupils to school by the standard of 
chronological age and advancing them as a group, grade by 
grade, through the school system despite the wide variations 
in temperament, rates of mental development, cultural bach 
ground, and learning capacity among individual children? 
There may be good and sufficient reasons for this practice 
in the primary schools and possibly in the secondary schools, 
but we should be wary of the effect such uniformity of treat 
on the pupils themselves by minimizing in their 
and 
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minds the importance of difference between individuals 
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doubly careful if the best argument we can advance for it is 
one of expediency or economy. 

If this is a sound practice in elementary and secondary 
schools, why do we not insist upon following it in colleges and 
universities, and finish everyone off with a Ph.D. degree? 
Surely then we would have equal treatment with a vengeance; 
moreover, we would have an efficient and comfortable uni- 
formity throughout our educational system if that is what we 
want. 

ut uniformity—total and complete—is exactly what we do 
not want, and we do not want education to contribute to the 
creation of a general state of mind that either accepts uni- 
formity or finds refuge in its snug and secure anonymity. 

In this vein, it is surprising how widespread is the practice 
of paying teachers uniform salaries within school systems with 
little or no reward for special abilities, extra effort, or excep- 
tional performance. Perhaps it is naive to ask the question, but 
what incentives can be offered to teachers working under such 
a system to do a little better job than the teacher in the room 
next door or down the hall, and a little better job next year 
than this? Do we want our teachers to be judged solely on 
their formal preparation for their profession, and on their 
longevity? Are we consciously imposing a deadening uniform- 
ity on our school systems and discouraging individual demon- 
strations of capability and ambition and, if so, to what end? 
Is this the example to set before our children, that individual 
variations in ability do not matter, that one cannot better one’s 
status through one’s own efforts but must depend on the pass- 
ing of years and the mass advancement of one’s own particu- 
lar group for better pay and higher status? If I wrong the 
school systems by my suspicions, I am sorry. But the news of 
late leads me to suspect that some of our school systems should 
take another look at the situation before too many educators 
decry the drift towards complacency and uniformity in our so- 
ciety 

Equal pay for unequal performance is a vicious perversion 
of the concept of equality. This is not equality—it is enforced 
regimentation at best. The tendency towards compelling every- 
one to the same general level is not a new thing with us. I 
think it was Samuel Johnson who said that the trouble with 
levelers is that they are anxious to level others down to them- 
seives but could not bear to level others #p to themselves. 
Thoughtful men have long criticized the philosophy of democ- 
racy on the grounds that the controlling majority would insist 
on conformity to the standard pattern to the extent of coercing 
minorities to comply, and so deprive itself of the tempering 
influence of minority opinion. 

There is no need to remind an audience such as this that ed- 
ucation, as a social institution, stands in a peculiar relationship 
to the philosophy of equality among individuals. The free pub- 
lic school first of all is a device for insuring equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to all children. But these conditions are not 
fulfilled simply by building and staffing school buildings; there 
must be as well the opportunity for each child to advance as 
far as he can and to accumulate as much knowledge as he can 
in the process. 

Ic was only the growing realization that this opportunity 
must be available not only in breadth, but in depth as well, 
that brought the secondary schools and public universities and 
colleges into their rightful places in the educational establish- 
ment, and keeps them there today. Nor should we obscure the 
place of the private college or university nor of our parochial! 
schools for they too are social instruments of the same kind. 
The only real difference, in this reference, is that they receive 
support from private philanthropy in addition to the benefits 
they receive from society as a whole in the form of tax exemp- 
tions and the like. 
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Schools, colleges, and universities are encouraged as one 
means of assuring equality of opportunity for all in the best 
democratic tradition. In that sense, they are foundation stones 
of our social system and essential to the continued well-being— 
indeed the very existence—of our form of government. 

But they are not performing their whole task when they are 
content to open their doors to all on the basis of equality and 
fail to encourage and inspire each individual student to do his 
best, to go as far as he can with his mental and spiritual en- 
dowment, or in other words, to educate for inequality. 

Nor is society doing its part when it fails to keep the road of 
opportunity clear of barriers throughout the educational system 
to afford these opportunities to all who can profitably use them. 

Time was when education had first claim upon the resources 
of the state. With the developing social conscience, we have 
seen competition for the tax dollar develop to a disturbing de- 
gree. No one would deny food, clothing, shelter and medical 
care to the afflicted and the unfortunate, nor the importance of 
the many services rendered by the state in areas other than 
education. 

But Michigan will never realize her full potential as a state, 
and our country will never achieve the greatness for which she 
seems to be destined, until we demonstrate as much’ concern 
for those who are mentally superior as for those who are men- 
tally deficient, until we are as much distressed by the waste of 
intelligence as we are by the lack of it, until we learn to prize 
our resources of intelligence as much as we do our reserves of 
iron, our forests, our lakes and streams, our farmlands, and our 
other natural resources. 

Perhaps I should describe the education for inequality to 
which these remarks are addressed. I would like to commend 
the description written by Felix Schelling in these words: 

“True education makes for inequality; the inequality of in- 

dividuality, the inequality of success; the glorious inequality 

of talent, of genius; for inequality, not mediocrity, individ- 
ual superiority, not standardization, is the measure of the 
progress of the world.” 

Education of this kind recognizes first of all that there is a 
great deal of difference in individuals—in their personalities, 
their intelligence quotients, in their special aptitudes, in their 
attitudes, in their motivations. It recognizes that true intelli- 
gence is a quality to be sought after more diligently than we 
seek uranium, and to be cherished far more closely than any of 
the more flamboyant qualities on which we are prone to lavish 
our admiration and our material rewards. Most important, it 
recognizes the failure to develop such intelligence to its fullest 
extent and greatest social usefulness as a folly this nation can- 
not afford. 

This is no argument for the arbitrary selection of an intellec- 
tual elite, the education of the precious few at the expense of 
the great majority of less mental capacity. It is, on the contrary, 
a plea for the broadest possible education for the greatest pos- 
sible number, first in the name of equality of opportunity, and 
second in the name of that priceless inequality of which Schell- 
ing speaks. For only by educating all to the fullest limits of 
their capacity to absorb and utilize learning can we finally in- 
sure the emergence of the intellectually gifted by natural meth- 
ods of selection which are in accord with the finest traditions 
of democracy. This is the surest way to rid our educational 
thinking of subservience to what has been called “the fetish of 
egalitarianism”. We have discarded the fetish in the crucial 
areas of technology, in our financial and business ventures, and 
tO a great extent, in politics. Why cannot we learn to do the 
same in the area of cultural, social, and spiritual value? It is 
a question not easy to answer. 

If imitation be indeed the sincerest flattery, then one of the 
finest compliments to American education has been paid by 
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our most dangerous adversaries in the modern world—the 
Communists of Soviet Russia. There the regime decided long 
ago that their ideology could never achieve its aims of world 
domination without matching and surpassing the free world 
in industrial capacity. And they recognized at the same time 
that industrial pre-eminence could not be achieved without 
well-educated technicians and scientists and engineers in great 
numbers, something many of our own people are still slow to 
understand. 

How well the Russians have succeeded in matching, and in 
some instances surpassing our own achievements in certain 
fields of education is reflected in our growing national alarm 
at the strides being made by Russian technology. Now that we 
are confronted by a danger we could have foreseen and fore- 
stalled, we begin to bestir ourselves to recapture, if we can, the 
supremacy we once enjoyed, in order to bolster both our mili- 
tary security and our economic independence in a world of ten- 
sion and peril. 

The dimensions of the danger have been described in part 
in many publications, but nowhere does there exist a finer 
compilation of the facts with their sinister import than in a 
recent report of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, en- 
titled “Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United 
States, Western Europe and Soviet Russia”. This report by 
Harris Collingwood of the Library of Congress and an alum- 
nus, I am proud to say, of Michigan State University, is a schol- 
arly work of considerable significance. 1 commend it to your 
reading. 

I should like to quote at some length from the preface writ- 
ten by the chairman of the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development, as follows: 

“It should be no secret than the United States is in desperate 

danger of falling behind the Soviet world in a critical field 

of competition—the life-and-death field of competition in the 
education and training of adequate numbers of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians. But although it is not a secret, 

the facts have not sunk unto the public mind. . . 

“The Russians, ever since their 1917 revolution, have put 

constantly increasing stress on the education of competent 

technicians ... We are scarcely even with the Soviet Union 
as regards numbers of engineers, and have only a slight lead 
in the numbers of scientists. From here on, the Russians 
show promise of widening the difference—and to our dis- 
advantage. In 1954 we graduated only half as many college- 
trained specialists in engineering and science as we did in 

1950. In the same year, the Soviets turned out more than 

twice as many as we. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 

Intelligence Agency, recently warned that in this present 

decade the Soviet Union will graduate 1,200,000 university 

students in the basic physical sciences, while we will gradu- 

ate only 900,000. 

“Qualitatively, the work of the Russians in pure science, ap- 

plied science, and engineering has always been of high char 

acter. It would be a major blunder to imagine that the So- 
viets lag behind us as abstract thinkers about the universe, 
of as practitioners of theories. . . ” 

The report itself quotes Dean Dunning, of the Columbia 
University School of Engineering, as saying, “nothing can be 
done to prevent the Russians from gaining on us in scientific 
and technical manpower at a ratio of 2 to 1. Already we have 
lost the battle of engineering manpower—at least in numbers” 

Now these data and observations have been quoted, not to 
alarm, but to introduce the explanation of how Soviet Russia 
has accomplished this really remarkable feat, comparable in 
some respects to the victory of the tortoise over the hare in the 
most famous race in history. 

William Benton, former Senator from Connecticut and now 
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publisher of Encyclopaedia Britannica, reported upon return- 
ing from his recent study tour of Russia that approximately 
90 per cent of all students in higher institutions of learning 
there are on state scholarships. This, he observes, eliminates 
the economic factor which is a barrier to so many in our own 
country. 

Moreover, he reports that social or political position bears 
no weight in choosing these scholars and quotes the Minister 
of Higher Education as saying bluntly “In admitting students, 
we don’t ask who the father is; we want a clear head”. 

In summarizing his observations of Russian higher education, 
Mr. Benton wrote this meaningful paragraph: 

“We of the United States are now called on to compete with 
the Soviet system of education in technology and many spe- 
cialties that milks the best out of all available brains—that 
literally forces its smartest boys and girls to get all of the ed- 
ucation they can absorb ... As the supply of highly trained 
Russian technologists continues to expend, focus will center 
on competition with the free world in Asia, Africa and Lat- 
in America. In these areas the people have a tremendous 
range of practical problems to which trained men can prov 
ide practical answers: problems of agriculture, health, in 
dustrial production and communications. This is the lan 
guage they want to talk. We can talk it better than the Rus 
sians, if we will so prepare ourselves .. . ' 

This opens some interesting possibilties for consideration by 
the American people. It has significance for us today in empha 
Sizing that in critical areas, however much the Russians have 
in their talking emphasized political equality, they are guilty 
of no fuzzy-minded indulgence in equality in educational mat- 
ters just for the sake of equality. They recognize that their only 
hope lies in the exploitation of inequality. 

No thinking American would countenance the governmen 
tal coercion implied in Benton's expression of “milking the 
best out of all available brains”. But there is certainly a defen 
sible compromise for us between that extreme and our own sorry 
showing in using our resources of intelligence. How bad that 
showing really is was vividly demonstrated by Dr. Alan Water 
man, Director of the National Science Foundation, when in 
testifying before a Congressional Committee recently, he stated 
that of a given group of American young people with an Army 
General Classification Test score of 130 or above (which is the 
intellectual ability required of doctoral students) 97 per cent 
graduate from high school, 53 per cent enter college, 46 per 
cent finish college, and only 1.7 per cent earn Doctor of Philos 
ophy degrees or their equivalent. 

This is shocking testimony to the inefficiency of the Ameri 
can educational system of which we say we are so proud. This 
is a tremendous loss of potential brainpower, a loss we can 11] 
afford in the light of what we now know of the educational 
activity behind the Iron Curtain 

When it comes to assessing responsibility, the blame falls 
upon schoo! and college alike. We lose only three potential 
Ph.D’s out of 100 at the high school age. But we lose a poten 
tial of 44 for failure to enter college, whether for lack of moti 
vation, lack of funds, or whatever reason. We lose seven more 
in the college years; some undoubtedly for lack of adequate 
preparation, others for lack of stimulation and incentive ap 
plied from without the individual. Then we lose another 44 
through failure to pursue studies through the graduate school 

Remember we are talking only about the cream of the crop 
—those competent and capable to complete our highest aca 
demic programs at the Ph.D level. Let us measure this per 
formance on the scale of equality, and say that we permit 44 
young men and women of great intellectual promise to be satis 
fied with only high school training and another 44 per cent 
with less than a doctorate. Ten others are permitted to drop 
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out along the way, leaving only less than two to achieve a goal 
theoretically within their grasp 


' 


Any fair-minded appraisal of the situation would recognize 
that there are many factors at work, not all of them within the 
ontrol of educators by any means, and that we probably could 
never achieve 100 per cent of parity, no matter what was done 
to correct the situation. But do not these facts strongly suggest 
that im our preoccupation with providing equality, we have 
done a grave disservice to those who are intellectually superior 
llows by not stimulating them to do the best possible 


with their individual resources? Is there not the suggestion 


ro their fe 


that instead of encouraging the inequality of excellence, we are 
mposing the uniformity of mediocrity? The evidence points 
trongly in that direction 


All this is not the fault of educators, but we must admit that 
there are certain areas where they have little defense. One 
such area that has been clearly defined is the failure to give 
sufficient numbers of our young people an adequate command 
of mathematics, and this failure probably lies at the heart of 
the problem of providing the engineers and scientists which 
will be desperately needed in the years ahead. 


In the words of the President of the Carnegie Corporation, 
You cannot make scientists out of youngsters who have not 
been adequately trained in the early years of mathematics”. 


There are those who say that we are putting too much em- 
yhasis on science and the education of scientists, that our sal- 
vation as a nation will ultimately depend upon how well we 
succeed in education for well-rounded lives, emphasizing val- 
ues and principles less easy to measure than horespower and 
octane rating and tensile strength. No thoughtful person will 
question this as a long-run thesis. But neither will he fail to 
observe that the ground must be plowed before the flower can 
bloom, that paint must be manufactured and canvas woven 
before the artist can create his masterpiece, that books must 
be printed before great thoughts can be circulated widely to 
mankind 


Like it or not, the fact remains that we live and will live in 
a scientific age, and the course of development and the rate of 
development of our country will be determined in large meas- 
ure by the quality of education of scientists and engineers, and 
the number we graduate from our colleges and universities 


By no means does this indicate a steady drift into cynical 
materialism. Indeed, it may mark the dawn of a golden era 
of human progress and development mentally, culturally, and 
spiritually 

Keen observers are beginning to advance the claim that we 
in America have reached a turning point, not in our own his- 
tory alone, but in the history of mankind. We appear to have 
found the way to insure an economy of abundance on a per- 
manent basis for the first time in the history of the world. The 
application of electronics and the utilization of new sources 
of energy may give us benefits beyond even our wildest dreams 
For the first time in human history, we have the ability to pro- 
duce all the food mankind requires or is likely to require, and 
have banished the specter of hunger and famine. The need for 
the totally unskilled laborer is rapidly disappearing, and we are 
substituting mechanical and chemicai energy for human energy 
so rapidly that the need for sheer physical drudgery may even- 
tually disappear. 


Already we hear confident predictions of a thirty-five hour, 
or even a thirty-hour work week, becoming common in the 
years immediately ahead,—not to spread work among the de- 
serving, but because science will have freed the individual of 
the necessity of working more than a small fraction of his time 
to supply his necessities and many luxuries besides 
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All this has tremendous implications for education at every 
level. First, we must recognize that an industrial economy of 
the kind we envisage is a voracious consumer of trained intel- 
ligence. It will need more and more people with more and 
more highly developed skills to keep such a machine running 
and producing the wonders we anticipate. Already our eco- 
nomy is feeling hunger pains of not enough trained brains in 
many areas. The anomaly is that in this land of wide educa- 
tional opportunity, the shortage is not one of talent, but a 
shortage of educated talent. 

The power to correct this situation—and it is a dangerous 
situation—lies partially within the hands of educators. Grant- 
ed that funds are needed, possibly in the form of state or fed- 
eral scholarships for the able youngsters without funds. We 
know from experience that the American people always man- 
age to pay for whatever they want badly enough. And if they 
once learn that their future welfare and security may well de- 
pend on a greatly expanded educational system, we may de- 
pend upon it that somehow they will make the necessary funds 
available. 

A second implication is that a great new opportunity may 
be opening before us in education, an opportunity to do the 
things we have long said that we would like to do. A shorter 
work week means more leisure for ordinary people to indulge 
their tastes, time for experiences once denied all those except 
the privileged few. An exparding economy translates into in- 
creased income—spare dollars with which to travel, to improve 
living conditions, to extend educations beyond current levels 
for millions of people. Taken together, these things mean for 
education both a challenge and an unequaled opportunity to 
venture into new areas and activities. Perhaps, at long last, 
education can shift more emphasis away from the professional 
and vocational training at which it has become so marvelously 
efficient, towards stirring the imaginations and quickening the 
spirits of men and women and helping them develop into real- 
ly educated human beings—humane, tolerant, altruistic, and 
content 

If these things come to pass—and, barring some great world 
catastrophe, I believe they will—these people will come to us 
with widely varying capacities for spiritual and cultural devel- 
opment, just as young people come to us with widely varying 
capacities for mental development. And the same obligation 
will be upon education as it is today—to help them to develop 
to the full limits of their individual capacities. They will be 
unequal in perception and appreciation, in motivation, and in 
their desires to make the most of their opportunities. These 
inequalities we must accept, just as we must accept inequality 
in mental capacity. They will advance at unequal rates, and 
reach unequal limits. For this kind of inequality we must learn 
to educate. 

Equality as a philosophical concept is rooted deep in the 
American tradition; as such, it is one of the main strengths of 
our American way of life. It is one of the glories of democ- 
racy, and must be served as such. But many abuses are commit- 
ted in its name by those who do not understand the true mean- 
ing of the word. 

Perhaps it would help them if they were to recall that there 
is an equally bright word in the great American lexicon. That 
word is “freedom”—freedom to worship, freedom to speak, 
freedom to achieve, freedom to climb as far as one can climb 
with his own efforts without artificial barriers being placed in 
his way, the freedom, if you please, of inequality. This ideal, 
too, education must serve by teaching that men are essentially 
equal only in their freedom to grow and develop, without let 
or hindrance, in accordance with the Creator's plan for His 
children. 
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The Educated Man 


APPRECIATE THE LIMITATIONS OF YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
By HAZEN C. CARPENTER, Major USAF, Chief of the Education Services Division, Far East Air Forces 


Delivered to the Graduates of the International Division, Sophia University, 


RESIDENT OIZUMI, Dean Miller, members of the 


faculty and administrative staff, members of the gradu- 
ating Class, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am deeply moved by the privilege of addressing you 
today. Sophia University symbolizes man’s refusal to accept 
defeat in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles. If 
inspired and dedicated men had not held fast to the faith 
that man zs capable of amelioration, Sophia University would 
not have been rebuilt twice within 25 years. Yet inspired 
and dedicated men did have that faith, and each time, after 
earthquake and war, they rebuilt this institution into an ever 
stronger university which now commands the respect of 
educators throughout the world. 

And you members of the graduating class—you too have 
shown that man can achieve. Here you are, thousands of 
miles from your homes, certainly not spending your work 
days in any “ivy-covered tower” apart from the realities of 
life; yet you have dedicated long hours of your nights in 
order that you could achieve. 

And you have. But what? You are graduates of the Inter- 
national Division of a highly respected university—an 
achievement worthy of pride. But if nothing else, the diploma 
you received today should emphasize your own awareness 
of the limitations of your knowledg 

Academically, when we speak of the “sophomoric mind,” 
we think of one who confuses courses, grades, credits and 
diplomas with education. The machimery of our universities 
should not be confused with the results they seek. To have 
passed creditably a particular combination of courses amount- 
ing to 120 university credits is a significant achievement, 
yes; but it constitutes no guarantee per se that the person 
who holds the diploma is educated or that his education is 
finished. Many Ph.D.’s are mere pedants, belaboring incon- 
sequentialities until they and the Ph.D.’s become unendurable 
—yet all of us have known truly wise people who have had 
little formal education. ' 

Why did you work so hard and long for these diplomas? 
Was it merely to improve your economic status? True, an 
educated man should be capable of earning his living; he 
should not be a burden on society. He should be so well 
trained in his specialty that he can be “king in his own 
corner” and do his chosen work with the self-assurance that 
comes from knowing it is constructive work well done; and 
he should receive enough monetary return to provide himself 
and those dependent on him with the necessities of life 

But the truly educated man will not be lured into the mere 
pursuit of wealth. Long ago it was pointed out that a penny 
held close enough to the eye will shut out the sun. We are 
always in danger of allowing our ever-expanding material 
wants to push into limbo our more vital spiritual needs 

Let us assume, then, that you continued on your road 
to becoming educated not only to enhance your earning 
power, but because you had a genuine desire for knowledge, 
and that as graduates, in all humility you recognize that the 
milestone you are passing today is just that—a milestone on 
a never-ending road. You will have justifiable self-confidence 
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because you have achieved a college degree, but you'll humbly 
ask for strength to face the challenge of the road ahead. 

One of the marks of an educated man, then, is a nice balance 
between self-confidence and humility. One of the crucial 
indices that a man has achieved this balance will be the 
degree to which he has learned to think for himself. The 
educated man is not content to accept unquestioningly the 
judgments of others. He checks all available facts at their 
source, tries to be freely aware of the judgments and attitudes 
of others, but arrives at truth for Keats said, 
by feeling it in his own heart's pulses,’ and the judgments 
are his own. Thus, through original evaluations and inde 
pendent interpretations, the educated man may combine 
old ideas in new ways and make a genuine contribution to 
thought. And when his judgments are made, he should be 
able to communicate them effectively to others both in speech 
and in writing. 

Our age is dominated by science 
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be wise and use our knowledge to found a better future? 

An educated man today does not retire to a cloister to 
dream dreams of tomorrow. He will try to understand to 
what extent history is made and how all our lives are affected 
by the tremendous forces of economic supply and demand. 
He will be keenly aware of the social stresses and strains 
not only in his own country but in all countries. The isola- 
tionist is an anachronism—the educated man lives in the 
world. In the United States, most of us have been woefully 
ignorant of Asia and its peoples, and it is only recently that 
we have come to realize what a vital part Asia will play in 
the future of the world. We who are privileged guests in 
Japan are being offered an excellent opportunity to learn 
about our host's culture, his history, his attitudes toward life, 
and some of the problems which he must solve if all of the 
members of his large family are to realize a sense of security 
An understanding of the other person's way of life and his 
point of view, even if we may not necessarily agree with it, 
is one of the true marks of an educated man. This is something 
more than poise, something larger than urbanity, savoir faire, 
or mere politeness. This is more than the kind consideration 
for the feelings of others. This is refusal to be blinded by 
prejudice; this is a large, sympathetic understanding of other 
people, other nations, other races. 

If he has learned to read or speak a foreign language, 
he has by that much widened his intellectual horizons and 
deepened his understanding of the way foreign nationals 
think as well as increasing his ability in discourse with them. 
Of course language barriers, to some extent, will always keep 
us from the goal of complete understanding, and these barriers 
are formidable. But the arts need no interpreter; they speak 
to the receptive without words, and the educated man is 
discriminatingly receptive. 

Study of the arts increases taste and prepares one for the 
intelligent recreative use of leisure, which our technology over 
the years has provided us in increasing measure. The sculptor 
speaks to the educated man through marble or bronze and 
strikes a responsive chord. The educated man knows something 
of the design and proportion and inspiration which inform 
architecture and painting, and he can listen to good music 
with enjoyment. 

The colleges do a great deal toward exposing us, as Arnold 
said, to “the best that has been thought and said in the world” 

our heritage of literature. (Note he said world, not England, 
not America, not Japan.) But to what extent we assimilate 
and make a part of us this best depends entirely on us. His 
interest in the humanities enables the educated man to engage 
in his pursuit of happiness intelligently. 

The educated man in the world today must strive for under- 
standing of all the multitudinous stresses and strains, aims, 
and hopes of some two billion people, remembering always, 
lest he become inflated with a feeling of his own importance, 
that he is only one two-billionth of the world’s population; and 
only in so far as he is willing to assume the responsibilities of 
seeing that all the people with whom he comes in contact are 
given the same chance to achieve human dignity which he 
insists on for himself—only to that degree—is he justified in 
thinking of himself as educated. He knows there is a time to 
assail stupidity or evil and a time to laugh at human foibles, 
and a time to lend a helping hand. Perhaps, too, he is not 
really educated until he has known both great joy and sorrow. 
He has his own faith, and he respects the faith of others. 

Your college education, then, has set your course in a certain 
direction. You have been properly exposed to the scientific 
method, the social sciences, economic principles, some art and 
some literature, some history, and some philosophy. You have 
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been made aware of the methods and past results in various 
areas of human endeavor. The boundless riches of the libraries 
do not confound you, for you now know they are yours for the 
sharing. 

Possibly you are thinking, “It’s all well and good to gen- 
eralize about what an educated man should be and do, bur the 
world is such a chaos, divided into two armed camps with 
conflicting political ideologies, our lives and our behavior are 
so circumscribed by necessity, that these generalizations smack 
of ivory-tower prattle. We live in the age of the H-bomb, not 
in an ivory tower.” 

Yes, we live in the age of the H-bomb. We are engaged 
once again in an armaments race, with the difference this time 
that the weapons we forge, or which may be used against us, 
are almost beyond human comprehension in their destructive 
power. Little wars continue to erupt and spatter the earth with 
blood—and these little wars may spread into big ones. Appal- 
ling poverty and illiteracy and ignorance continue over much 
of the globe; population pressures in some Asian countries 
become explosive. 

But many of man’s greatest achievements have come during 
times of stress. The Renaissance was an age of great turmoil. 
Read your histories and then sum up the progress mankind 
has made during times of stress. The Constitution of the 
United States, considered by world political philosophers the 
best instrument of government yet devised by man, emerged 
from a crucible of violence. 

Primitive man must have been as horrified by forest fires 
ignited by lightning as we are when we think of the havoc 
the unrestrained use of atomic weapons could bring. But the 
primitive man learned to control fire and put it to use. Where 
would we be without steel made strong in fire, without the 
controlled force of the internal combustion engine? Phoenix- 
like, out of the ashes of Hiroshima and Nagasaki springs a 
vision—the limitless peaceful uses of atomic energy. Think of 
the changes that we will see even within our lifetime when 
atomic reactors become as common as hydro-electric power 
plants! Even in the past year this vision has come closer to 
reality, and the hope for the poverty-stricken nations of the 
world seems limitless. 

The educated man must face into the future. He can face 
into it, if not with complete serenity, at least with dignity and 
with hope. 

Carl Sandburg wrote: 

Once having marched 
Over the margins of animal necessity, 
Over the grim line of sheer subsistence 
Then man came 
To the deeper rituals of his bones, 
To the lights lighter than any bones, 
To the time for thinking things over, 
To the dance, the song, the story, 
Or the hours given over to dreaming, 
Once having so marched. 


Between the finite limitations of the five senses 
And the endless yearnings of man for the beyond 
the people hold to the humdrum bidding of work 
and food 
while reaching out when it comes their way 
for lights beyond the prison of the five senses, 
for keepsakes lasting beyond any hunger or death. 
This reaching is alive. 
The panderers and liars have violated and 
smutted it. 
Yet this reaching is alive yet 
for lights and for keepsakes. 
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“He Walked Too Long Alone” 


LIFE HAS MYSTERIES 
By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
Delivered at the Annual Senior Swingout, Central Michigan College, May 23, 1956 


HE STATEMENT, “He walked too long alone,” to 

me, is quite descriptive. When I saw it in print, it 

stimulated my thinking. I recalled many times when 
I walked too far alone. I also thought of several friends who 
had traveled too far alone. I thought of some bold and 
courageous souls who traveled through “the shadows” un- 
accompanied and who, breaking the barriers, emerged as 
triumphant victors. I thought of others who had traveled 
through the valley and who had then lost their way. The 
recalling to memory of these persons brings joy and sadness 
to one. In like manner, many of us have had similar experi- 
ences in our walks: we have broken barriers and emerged 
triumphant, and we have also lost our way many times. 

Life has been described in numerous fashions, each colored 
by the experience of men, by time, by individual philosophies, 
by tradition, by folkways, by mores, and by other factors. 
An individual seldom holds a uniform view of life. Instead 
of one concept of life he may hold many, depending upon 
his physical condition, his age and the pressure of social 
and economic factors at the time he is trying to evaluate life. 

These variables all modify our view of life and accordingly 
it is described as a vale of tears, a mystery, a transition, a 
journey, a highway, a glorious adventure. It is true that life 
does have its fears. We do have our difficult times; we do 
have our times of sadness; and we do have our periods of 
frustration. We do know that life has mysteries. There are 
many things we do not understand. There are many hap- 
penings we cannot explain. We can, at times, think of life 
as a transition period—a period of preparation, of active 
constructive work hoping for a better life, a better era and 
a better home for the soul. Santayana, the philosopher, wisely 
said, “There are two events over which we have little control, 
birth and death, but we can enjoy the interval between.” 
Life can be considered a journey. We are travelers moving 
from place to place and from goal to goal. Wordsworth 
wrote: 

“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 

Life as a glorious adventure has inspired many to new 
heights. Life has many aspects which are parts of a whole, 
and, when integrated, furnish it with meaning and purpose. 
All the elements of life are important and add to it as 
minute details add to the beauty and meaning of a painting 
The possessor of such a philosophy, the late William Allen 
White, nationally known editor, said, “I am not afraid of 
tomorrow because I have known yesterday and I love today.” 
Knowing his philosophy we can understand why he was 
able to write his classic, Mary White. Mary, his daughter, 
died as the result of an accident. In his tribute Mr. White 
relives the joyful days he had with Mary. The belief that 
life is a glorious adventure is reflected by Mr. White, in the 
closing paragraph of his tribute: “For her pall-bearers only 
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her friends were chosen: her Latin teacher, W. L. Holtz; her 
high school principal, Rice Brown; her doctor, Frank Fon- 
cannon; her friend, W. H. Finney; her pal at the Gazette 
office, Walter Hughes; and her brother, Bill. It would have 
made her smile to know that her friend, Charley O'Brien, 
the traffic cop, had been transferred from Sixth and Com- 
mercial to the corner near the church to direct her friends 
who came to bid her good-by. 

"A rift in the clouds in a gray day threw a shaft of sunlight 
upon her coffin as her nervous, energetic little body sank to 
its last sleep. But the soul of her, the glowing, gorgeous, 
fervent soul of her, surely was flaming in eager joy upon some 
other dawn.” 

The views of life are many. They differ in detail, in 
objectives and in influence but common to all is the “walk 
of individuals.” 

We cannot discount the necessity of being alone and 
walking alone at times. Several years ago, in a swingout 
address, I pointed to the necessity of having an upper room 
to which one could go that he might find himself again and 
reaffirm his ideals. I still feel that such a room is necessary 
a place apart will provide opportunity for contemplation and 
meditation. It was this Shakespeare referred to in King Henry 
VI when he wrote, 

“Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtains close; 
And let us all to meditation...” 

When we spend time alone we can clarify our thinking, 
we can review our goals and objectives, and we can re- 
establish our links with the fundamentals of the past and of 
the present. Thoreau had such a room. He described his 
room as “My ‘best’ room . . . my withdrawing room, always 
ready for company, on whose carpet the sun rarely fell, . . . was 
the pine wood behind my house.” In this room it is said he 
tried to analyze life, evaluate it, and reduce it to its lowest 
terms. A wise man is he, who, like Thoreau, takes time 
apart that he might meditate, reaffirm his convictions, and 
restake his claims. — 

As important as such a withdrawal is, we know we must 
return to the activities of every-day living. We know that 
man is an active social being. Man, as life, has been described 
in many ways. He has been called the only laughing animal 
It is said that he is not happy unless he associates with other 
humans. It is said that the life of man has meaning only 
as it is spent in service to others. It is the claim of some that 
man cannot isolate himself but that he grows through the 
processes of cooperation and mutual aid. These theories and 
many others give emphasis to the conviction that man cannot 
live alone. True it is, that man cannot live alone, but there 
are times when he must walk alone. The danger is not that 
man walks alone but that he walks too long alone 

Biography and history recount the difficulties experienced 
by, and the sacrifices made by, men who walked alone 
they were persecuted and despised. These people stood in 
defiance of the presures of ignorance, superstition, vested 
interest, and misdirected authority. Frederick Mayer in an 
article, “Man, the Conqueror of Time” says, “Greatness, then, 
is a perpetual defiance of the immediate.” Galileo, Pasteur 
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Koch, Ehrlich, the Wright brothers, General Billie Mitchell, 
Harvey, Sister Kenny, Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Poe, 
stood in perpetual defiance of the immediate. The life of 
Christ is replete with incidents of His aloneness. He was 
misunderstood; He was misinterpreted; He was ridiculed, 
ind He was despised. Frequently, He was completely alone 
in His aloneness. He didn’t walk too long alone for the 
divine presence was with Him. The great I have named, 
like Jesus, traveled lonely roads but they broke barriers with 
the help of others 

When we assume certain attitudes, when we establish 
certain types of objectives and when we subscribe to false 
ideals our walk is endangered. When one assumes one of 
two attitudes or expresses himself in his behavior in one 
or in both patterns, he is walking too long alone 

The first pattern is that of self-sufficiency—the type of 
life dictated by the philosophy, “I am a self-made man; 
! am beholaen to no man.” We see such persons in the 
world and we know their ultimate end. History tells the 
story of such persons, and it also recounts the terrible costs 
resulting from such lives. If they could be cut down to size 
before all the damage is done, we would be indeed fortunate 
A little boy reduced one man to proper size. This individual, 
proud of his success in life and unwilling to acknowledge 
the help of others, said: “You know I am a self-made man.” 
The young lad looked him over and said, “That's one thing 
[ like about you. You take full responsibility for your 
mistakes.” 

Now, we all know this type of vicious person. For a 
moment, however, think of the person who is not vicious but 
who permits his feeling of self-sufficiency to endanger his 
ery life. He refuses to accept the findings of science and 
endangers his life through neglect and denial of fact. He 
can walk too far alone and die. Think of the person who 
refuses to make friends, who refuses assistance to others, 
who goes by on the other side of the road rather than meet 
ind help another in need. He is getting along now but he 
may walk too far and be alone. Think of the individual who 
keeps things shut up within, or the person who hates and 
never loves. He may walk too long alone. If any individual 
should posses the spirit of humility, the antidote to self- 
sufficiency, it is an educated person. He should be aware of 
how much he owes to all the ages, how much he owes to 
many people, and how little he can accomplish without 
assistance 

The second type of behavior that endangers us is cynicism— 
that attitude that discounts all values and depreciates the 
good. In assuming such a pattern of behavior, a cynic, (per- 
haps I am unfair in the use of the word, cynic) goes beyond 
loubt and assumes a position akin to absolute authority. 
Walking too long alone can result in extreme unhappiness, 
for the foundations of life can be destroyed and desirable 
materials cannot be found with which to rebuild. 

These pitfalls can be avoided if we follow a definite 
course. First, understand the significance of maturity. A 
maturing person as defined by Dr. H. A. Overstreet is “one 
whose linkages with life are constantly becoming stronger 
ind richer because his attitudes are such as to encourage their 
growth rather than their stoppages.”* I like the phrase 
linkages with life.” Education should aid in establishing 
linkages, which, if the linkages are numerous, should result 
in maturity 

In times such as ours—described as a triggered moment 


H Overstreet, “The Mature Mind,” W. W. Norton & Company, 


4 
In . New York 
‘Rollo May, “Wisdom Magazine,” Vol. 2, No. 3, March, 1956 
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in an explosive civilization—we can hardly afford to have 
scientific discoveries put into practice by immature persons. 
When one sees the evidence of man’s immaturity, he looks 
with concern and with some anxiety to the future. That 
same anxiety and concern should cause us to resolve to form 
linkages with knowledge that we might know; with responsi- 
bility that we might live together as intelligent persons; and 
with spiritual values that we might live on a plane higher 
than that of the beasts of the field. Dr. Overstreet is right: 
we no longer can afford to have immature minds in mature 
bodies in an explosive civilization. You are on the road 
to maturity. You have established linkages. Build new roads 
to maturity. Do not walk too long alone. 

The second directive is this, “Be still and know that I 
am God.” It may seem strange to you that I inject this 
definite charge. It shouldn't, for it involves an important 
injunction—"Be still . . .” If one listens to that admonition, 
he is on the way to good mental health and to good living. 
In the rush of the moment and under the pressure of our 
times, we frequently do not hear all the voices that speak 
to our souls. Dr. Sizoo of New York tells of a friend of his, 
a stockbroker, who always carried a piece of alabaster in 
one pocket and a knife in another. When the pressure was 
unendurable, he would retire to an alcove for a little while, 
and carve out of the alabaster the face of one he loved and 
with whom he had walked many years. A strange calm 
settled on him and he then could return to his business duties. 

Our time is described as an age of headaches, heartaches, 
aspirin, hurry, worry and boredom. We think we don’t have 
time to “Be still . . .” An educated person should hear voices 
speak to his soul; he should be able to appreciate the beauty 
of his universe; he should be able to see the designs of the 
kind Father, in tree, in flower, in waterfall and in cloud; and 
he should be able to balance properly the real values of the 
past and of the present. Such a one is in balance, is still in 
the presence of God and appreciates His handiwork. One 
can walk too far alone and sell his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

Third, grace under pressure. It is thus that Ernest Hem- 
ingway defines courage—"Grace under pressure.” A_ very 
wise man, St. Paul, said, “The spirit is willing but the flesh 
is weak.” His experience is a universal world experience. We 
have good intentions but we do not always achieve our high 
resolves. We seldom live up to the best that we know or 
put into practice all the knowledge we have at our command 
We indeed lack “Grace under pressure.” 

We are beset by many shortcomings. We lack the high 
courage of following through even though it slay us. Fre- 
quently we do not resist the immediate. The observation of 
Rollo May goes unheeded. “Man,” he says, “does not live 
by the clock alone.” One of the unique characteristics of 
man is that he can stand outside his present time and imagine 
himself ahead in the future or back in the past. 

“This pewer to ‘look before and after’ is part of man’s 
ability to be conscious of himself. Plants and animals live 
by quantitative time; an hour, a week, or a year passes and 
the tree has another ring on its trunk. But time is a quite 
different thing for human beings. Man is the time surmount- 
ing mammal.”* Often we forget this power and give way 
to the pressure of the immediate. 

A ‘mature, educated man, because he is at peace with 
himself, with others, and with God, and because he is at 
home in his universe, should have “Grace under pressure.” 
He, like Martin Luther, should be able to say, “Here I stand; 
I can take no other course: so help me God.” 

Fourth, an appreciation of life. Someone has said in sub- 
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stance, “We are not given life with which to commit suicide 
inch by inch, but rather we are given life to use in the service 
of others.” 

My little granddaughter in saying her evening prayer, 
quite recently,‘ asked God to watch over her loved ones, 
keeping them in safety and in good health; and then ended 
her prayer with, “Thanks, God, for letting Columbus discover 
America.” An amusing ending but to me a thanks rich with 
meaning. I, too, am grateful that Columbus discovered a new 
land for that land means for all of us opportunity, freedom, 
a good way of life, blessings too numerous to list, and the 
goodness of friends. In return we are obligated to invest our 
lives in the service of others and thus add to our heritage. 

It isn’t necessary that one look for a project of great 
dimension as a possible area of service. He can find unlimited 
opportunities for doing good in the ordinary avenues of life. 


The poet is right when he says: 
“If we're thoughtful just this minute, 
In whate’er we say or do, 
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If we put a purpose in it 

That is honest through and through 
We shall gladden life, and give it 

Grace to make it all sublime; 
For though life is long, we live it 

Just this minute at a time.” 

Joshua, when charged with the responsibility of taking the 
children of Israel into the new land, was given a command 
and a promise. The charge and promise—"Be strong and of 
a good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

To you, the members of the class of nineteen hundred 
fifty-six, I give a charge: go forth determined to assume your 
roles as intelligent persons; willing to assume your social 
responsibility; forever resisting the immediate; conscious of 
the significance of the words, “Be still and know ... "; true 
to your convictions, with a true appreciation of life; remem 
bering that, “the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” 

Do not walk too long alone. 


Promotion’s Answer to a 
9 Billion Dollar Problem 


A PLAN TO SOLVE THE FARM SURPLUS PROBLEM 
By JOHN S. WILLIAMS, Senior Vice President and Director, Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New York, New York 


Delivered before the National Newspaper Promotion Association, Cleveland, Ohio, May 14, 1956 


ONORABLE MAYOR, Mr. President . . . Fellow Pro- 


moters. 
When Mr. Taubkin asked me to talk to you today, | 
was naturally most honored... . 

For you notice I greeted you as fellow promoters. I could 
have said, fellow hucksters. 

Why? As you know, I am an advertising agency man and 
I believe in newspapers as a powerful force in the moving 
of goods. I also believe in other media. If they are right for 
our clients, we don’t hesitate to recommend them over news- 
papers. Yes! We recommend and buy television, radio, out- 
door posters, magazines, trade papers . . . even skywriting and 
match book covers. 

You understand this .. . for you are promotional experts and 
do the same thing yourselves. Sure, you use newspapers to do 
your job, but I notice you also use radio and television and 
posters and match book covers . . . even “Little Fooler” con- 
tests to promote your newspapers. 

So, we are in the same promotion boat. You are promoters 
of your newspapers. We are promoters of the goods and wares 
of our clients. Therefore, you really belong to that often 
maligned group of Madison Avenueites, with their pink shirts 
and gray flannel suits. 

How does it feel to be a huckster? 

Now as a huckster and as a fellow promotion man I would 
like to share an idea I have with you—an idea which makes 
a lot of sense to me—an idea which I have discussed with 
several people who have thought it had considerable merit. I 
am hoping you will find merit in this idea for your opinion 
and help are important. 

This idea is based on the use of three letters . . . B.E.F. B.E.F. 
deals with promotion and deals with it in a creative way. 

You in your promotional departments have B.E.F. We in 


the agencies have B.E.F. And I'l] tell you why 

Like newspapers, advertising agencies have changed. Adver 
tising agencies today are not what they were 25 years ago. In 
1930, they consisted mainly of creative people and media 
men. When a copywriter created an advertisement, he didn't 
have any gauge by which to tell if it were good. He created it by 
guess and by golly, using his intuition alone. He had a 100-to-1 
chance that his advertisement would succeed. Gradually re 
search began to creep into the agencies and the copywriter now 
had some foundation upon which to work. And added to copy 
research came media research, and marketing research and 
merchandising and promotions. No! Advertising agencies are 
not what they were years ago. The old days of false, flamboy 
ant advertising are gone forever—thanks to the Federal Trade 
Commission—just as newspapers today have changed since 
those days and now exercise a public conscience in carrying 
out their responsibilities to their readers, as opposed to the 
old days when you sometimes went out and made news—lik« 
the story of Hearst and the Spanish-American War 

Today, advertising agencies rely on B.E.F. They now have 
the best marketing brains . . . the best merchandising brain: 

. the best media brains . . . the best creative brains in the 
country. 

This is not a claim, but a fact, for these brains have been 
attracted to agencies by the high salaries and opportunities 
for rapid progress agencies can afford to pay ambitious talent 

Most every American business today places its sales, profits 
and future with these brains to the tune of 9 billion dollars a 
year. In these agencies, too, is now the experience and in thes 


agencies are now the facslities to take products that are dying 
and bring them back to life . . . to take healthy products and 
make them even healthier and to launch new products on a 


profitable course. In these agencies are some great success 
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storics of America—the General Foods, the General Motors, 
and the many brand names made famous and successful by 
advertising. 

Yes, B.E.F. is Brains-—Expertence—Facilities—the brains, 
experience and facilities of the advertising agencies. You in 
the field have used B.E.F. You have taken dying newspapers 
and promoted them into large circulation and large linage 
the newspaper field have used B.E.F. You have taken dying 
newspapers and promoted them into large circulation and large 
linage rate newspapers. In the agency field we have done the 
same with products. 

Take Birds Eye! What a job General Foods has done with 
it. Pioneering in the frozen food business in 1929 they first 
had to educate an indifferent public to frozen foods. When 
finally they accomplished this they were faced with a tougher 
problem—that of numerous competitors. Did General Foods 
give up? Heck no! They applied B.E.F. Marketing, promotions, 
advertising and every ingenious method was used. Today, 
Birds Eye sells somewhere around 4 billion pounds of frozen 
food, worth around a billion dollars. 

And the banks of the country. Seventeen billion dollars in 
savings is no mean trick when you realize that these savings, 
the major part of which is in banks, come from practically 
every family in the country. How did they do it? By sticking 
to the tombstone and mortar methods of pre-war practices? No 
they used promotions. They used public relations. They even 
used Liberace. 

If you look into the secrets of any successful product today 
you'll find that all was not easy sledding. Problems—and big 
problems—had to be solved. Brains had to be used to put 
over the product with the American public. Markets had to 
be studied . . . new uses had to be found. But B.E.F. did it! 

Now keeping all this in mind, if B.E.F. can do all this for 
newspapers and for American individual businesses, why can’t 
it do it for the biggest business in the United States?—Which 
right now is in dire need of having a problem solved. 

No matter what side of the political fence you may sit on 
you cannot deny that the United States Government is in 
business. Calvin Coolidge said, “The business of Government 
is business” and with each subsequent administration these 
words have meant more and more. 

In my estimation, the Government is no different from 
General Foods, or any other big business. It has executives. 
It has a Board of Directors and it has stockholders . . . the 
taxpayers of this country. 

The only difference is that if General Foods had an un- 
healthy problem and made no effort to overcome it, the stock- 
holders could sell their stock. 

The stockholders of the United States can change their 
executives and Board of Directors when the big problems 
don't get solved. They often do—but that doesn’t always 
guarantee immediate solutions . . . but they can’t sell their 
stock, nor would they if they could. 

And does the world’s biggest business have a problem? 

It does! 

Ten years ago the United States started to have a headache. 

Today, that headache has turned into a migraine. 

Your doctor will tell you when you have a headache that 
something is wrong and you'd better do something about it 
fast. Your doctor will also tell you that when that headache has 
become a migraine things are serious and may require unique 

.. and even drastic treatment .. . to bring about a cure. 
What a migraine the Government has. What a migraine we 
have. What a migraine every citizen of the United States has 
a Nine Billion Dollar headache. 
By this, I mean The Farm Surplus Problem. 
You know what a problem Farm Surplus has been. You 
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know what a problem Farm Surplus #s—for Republican, for 
Democrat, for Conservative, for Liberal—for every taxpayer 
in the United States. 

And no matter how much aspirin we may take in the way 
of paying off the farmer for crops or for not planting crops— 
the migraine gets worse and worse. 

And what do we do about it? Nothing! We sit and hope 
the nasty thing will just go away. 

To me the attitude of the American taxpayer to the Farm 
Surplus problem is like the story of a new deodorant I heard 
about. It’s called “Vanish.” It doesn’t remove B.O. but it does 
make the person using it disappear. So then you don’t know 
from whom the odor comes. 

For too long as individual taxpayers we have hoped the 
Farm problem would vanish by itself if we ignore it. But it 
won't! 

Let me point out something that will give you an idea of 
how serious an illness we have. 

In the past three years alone, Farm Surplus has cost you 
around 22 billion dollars. And is currently costing us annually 
9.1 billion dollars, and will apparently go on up by the end of 
the year. To give you a comparison, all advertising this year 
will amount to only 9 billion dollars. I'm just an average 
citizen, but I've done an awful lot of reading on the Farm 
Surplus problem. It has me worried. It affects my pocketbook. 
It affects my emotions. And it affects my United States. The 
more | read, the more I'm struck by one fact. The Democratic 
Donkey and the Republican Elephant seem to have blinders 
on their eyes. They seem to look in only one direction. Repub- 
lican and Democrat, Liberal and Conservative look only at the 
point where the thing starts. Their sole idea is to stop produc- 
tion and keep the farmer happy. Instead of just viewing with 
alarm, we should be able to point with pride to the tremendous 
job of which our agriculture is capable. No one has taken the 
viewpoint of selling the produce, since Truman said in 1948, 
“We need also to improve the means for getting farm products 
into the market and into the hands of consumers. Cooperatives 
which directly or indirectly serve this purpose must be en- 
couraged—not discouraged. The school lunch program should 
be continued and adequately financed.” 

But that’s as far as Truman went for it was obvious that 
Mr. Truman or whoever wrote his speech didn’t have the 
slightest idea what General Foods would have done if faced 
with a similar situation. 

In brief, the idea I want to share with you is... put the 
Farm Surplus problem into the hands of promoters with 
brains, experience and facilities . . . into the hands of the ad- 
vertising agencies and the problem—the sole problem—would 
then be to sell the surplus at a profitable price to the people 
of the United States and the World. Let surplus crops be sold 
through the natural distribution channels. Let a demand be 
built for them. 

By this, I do not mean that the agencies should handle the 
problem free as they have handled savings bonds, and other 
Government services in the past through the Advertising 
Council. Nor do I believe that newspapers and other media 
should donate free space for the problem. If this happened 
the Government would naturally not draw on the full ability 
of the advertising agencies—nor would they get the right space 
to accomplish the job. 

Isn't it ridiculous that the biggest business in this country 
today—The United States Government—spent only $200,000 
in measured media advertising last year. Compare that with 
Coca Cola’s 13 million, or General Motors’ 90 million, or 
General Foods’ 37 million. 

And yet, the taxpayers of this country can foot a bill of nine 
and one-tenth billion dollars a year for Farm Surplus. And 
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here’s another fact you would be interested in. It cost the 
Government one million dollars a day just to store what sur- 
plus they have. Man! You could run a full-page advertise- 
ment in every daily newspaper in the United States for half a 
million dollars. 

This is a big problem and a job which would require the 
best marketing brains in the country. It would require market 
analysis like never known before. New uses must be found 
for the Farm Surplus—new markets—new appeals. That's why 
the Government would have to become an advertiser to take 
full advantage of the B.E.F. of the big agencies. 

And why shouldn't it? 

The Government has no qualms about making itself a 
client of DuPont, General Electric, or General Motors! So why 
should the Government have such a strong reaction to being 
a client of one or more advertising agencies? 

Why couldn’t the Government set up a Farm Surplus 
marketing commission for the purpose of selecting advertising 
agencies. I’m sure the political experts would know how to do 
this. They started the Atomic Energy Commission which is 
surprisingly free from politics and pressures. They could select 
agencies on a competitive basis as a prospective client chooses 
an agency. Then suppose wheat was awarded to McCann- 
Erickson, Corn to J. Walter Thompson, Cotton to Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Butter to B.B.D.&O., etc. And suppose each of 
these had an appropriation in relation to the problem. Suppose 
butter were still a surplus and one agency should be awarded 
butter. Their appropriation would naturally be large. The 
chosen agency would then go to work and study butter. It 
would put its best brains to work on studying markets for 
butter here in the United States and abroad. They would find 
new markets for butter, promote it and advertise it. They 
would handle the entire job as they would a national food ad- 
vertiser. If Coca Cola can do it there is no reason why butter 
can’t. If margarine sales should be impaired wouldn't the 
margarine people have to come up with a better product, at 
a still cheaper price and have better promotions? That is my 
understanding of how the free enterprise system works—the 
system that has built us into the most prosperous country in 
the world with the highest living standards. 

Farm Surplus is making the taxpayers say, “Ouch’—a nine 
billion dollar “ouch” this year. It is reducing the farm machin- 
ery business, affecting local government income in the farm 
belt. It is reacting harmfully with a ground swell of growing 
resentment. Even though no solution has been found, the re- 
sentment is healthy for it may mean that if we promotion men 
put our heads together we can come up with an answer. 

Wouldn't it make sense for once to take off the blinders? 
The farmers are placed in an unrealistic position and they 
don’t like it any more than we do. In a sense they are unem- 
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ployed and on relief—yet they continue to work! Instead of 
handouts to Farmers let's feed the world at a profit. I'm sure 
it could be done. 

As a start I'd like to suggest that the Government—which 
is always skeptical about advertising—try an experiment. 
That is to take an adequate appropriation and award it to an 
advertising agency for one surplus product—and then see 
what the results would be. 

I'm certain even the most skeptical would be surprised . . 
and if it works, such advertising would be the modern version 
of the salesman and the Farmer's Daughter. The salesman—as 
represented by a true blue advertising—could say to the 
Farmer's Daughter, “Do not take charity—ever. Join up with 
me. We will sell your butter, and wheat, and corn, and peanuts 
and cotton for a profit. That’s the way your father would want 
it...” that’s the way Uncle Sam should want it for advertising 
and selling is typical of the free enterprise system. And the free 
enterprise system is what has put America in the position of 
having Governments with other systems come to us for know- 
how and money. 

There are those who will holler Socialism or Paternalism to 
this idea—but what do you call the present situation? Surely 
it isn't “Laissez-faire.” Remember the Soviets prophesied that 
our production would bankrupt this nation? That our pride in 
production would strangle us. 

We're proving them right with our Farm Surplus. Of 
course they prophesied that our production would bankrupt 
us in machinery, apparel, in every production line. This has 
not taken place. Why? The products have been sold, promoted, 
moved, consumed. B.E.F. was used. And an economic balance 
is achieved. 

But with Farm Surplus—strictly no sale 
no B.E.F. 

With the result that billions of dollars which could be used 
to lower your taxes and mine, billions which could be used 
to retire the national debt are instead an increasing drain and 
waste. 

This doesn’t make sense. I'm sure you feel as I do. We have 
to prove the Kremlin wrong for our own sakes. 

Here is a nation that can outsell and out-promote all of the 
other nations in the World, as well as out-produce them 

Here is a nation on a planet filled with hungry people 
and we have too much food. 

Problems are given to men to solve—not to worry about 
[his is why we're men—not mice! 

This Farm Surplus Problem is made to order insofar as 
showing what men could do with American B.E.F. 

“Whoever could make 2 ears of corn or 2 blades of grass 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only | grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind.” 
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THE REALIZATION OF DEMOCRACY IN OUR DAY 
By THEODORE R. McCKELDIN, Governor of Maryland 


Delivered at the Philadelphia Fellowship Commission Membership Enrollment Dinner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
April 4, 1956 


ECAUSE THE State of Maryland lies below the Mason 
and Dixon Line men from Maine cannot see it as any- 
thing but a southern state. Because it lies above the 

Potomac, men from Mississippi cannot see it as anything but 
a northern state. Both are wrong. It is a border state. Skeptics 
say this means that it belongs to neither, but Marylanders 


say it means that it belongs to both. 

The position of a border state is not always a happy one. In 
great crises it may mean being caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones, in danger of being ground to powder 
That was Maryland’s fate in the most terrible crisis that has 


afflicted the nation, from 1861 to 1865. A dozen times it was 
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literally the battlefield on which the armies of the Union and 
the Confederacy came into collision. Early’s cavalry burned 
the house of a Governor of Maryland and occupied ground 
that today is within the city limits of Baltimore. 

During the entire four years it was a spiritual battleground, 
with brother arrayed against brother, engendering hatreds 
traces of which have lingered down to our own times. One of 
the most hideous tragedies of the fratricidal struggle occurred 
at the battle of New Market, in Virginia, when by the fortune 
of war the First Maryland Infantry, USA, was thrown against 
the first Maryland Infantry, CSA, and in sober, literal truth, 
kinsman fell at the hands of kinsman. 

But by way of compensation, moments come when the 
border state may, if its wisdom is sufficient to the task, act not 
as the dividing line, but as the connecting link between re- 
gions of our common country. This I count as a happy cir- 
cumstance, for he who has the opportunity to act as mediator 
between brethren is fortunate among men. 

I need not remind you of the gravity of the crisis that has 
recently developed in connection with the effort to eliminate 
anything that smacks of second-class citizenship among men 
loyal to the United States. The position of my own state on 
the issue can be stated briefly. In Maryland the Constitution of 
the United States and the statutes made in conformity thereto 
are the supreme law of the land. I do not say that they will 
be enforced because I do not need to say so. I say that they 
will be obeyed, so the question of enforcement will never arise 
except as a matter of police routine, not serious enough to 
cause any grave anxiety to the Governor of the State. 

I mention this because I would not have you think that I 
am here to plead the cause of Maryland exclusively, or even 
primarily. But because of Maryland’s intimate connection with 
states farther south we are keenly aware that our own problem 
is relatively small, and so we are not disposed to praise our 
own wisdom and virtue in handling it with comparatively 
little trouble. Our own difficulties have been just great enough 
to enable us to appreciate the magnitude of the task that our 
neighbors face. 

Some of them are obviously going about it in the wrong 
way. In every large population, including the population of the 
South, there are dark forces, forces of prejudice, ignorance and 
passion, constantly straining at the leash of civilization. They 
must be restrained with a strong hand, and no failure to re- 
strain them can be condoned. This problem cannot be solved 
by mob rule and wherever and whenever mob rule is tolerated 
the solution is postponed and made more difficult than ever. 

But I venture to remind you that the element that makes 
mob rule poisonous is the fact that it is based on prejudice 
and passion, not on justice, truth and devotion to the general 
welfare. And I remind you that it is possible for grave citizens, 
not in a street mob, but sitting in orderly council, to be ig- 
norant of the truth, swayed by prejudice, and neglectful of the 
general welfare. I submit that any man who assumes that the 
problem facing the South is simple and easy is a dangerous 
counsellor; for his assumption has no relation to the facts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States was keenly aware 
of this truth when it struck down the policy of segregation 
in the public schools. It has proceeded, and it has ordered the 
inferior courts to proceed, with great caution in putting its 
order into effect; and any man who believes that the Court was 
motivated by race prejudice is too great a fool to merit serious 
attention. 

The Court holds that equality before the law is the right of 
every American regardless of race or color; and it has found 
that the policy of segregation is inseparable from legal in- 
equality. But the Court has never held, indeed no thinker 
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worthy of the name has ever held that equality is an end in 
itself. Equality may be attained as readily by pulling down the 
excellent as by raising the inferior. The end is excellence, and 
equality is desirable only to the extent that it is a means of at- 
taining excellence. 

Less than a hundred years ago both the economic and social 
systems of the southern states were overthrown and utterly 
demolished by war, invasion and conquest followed by ten 
years of military occupation. There is no modern parallel to 
this catastrophe. Germany is not a comparable instance, for 
only the economic system of Germany was destroyed and that 
kind of damage can be rapidly repaired. It was repaired in the 
South. Fifty years after Appomattox the South was vastly 
richer than it had ever been before the war. 

But a completely new social system is not so easily con- 
structed. Much, very much, has been accomplished. I believe 
that future historians, with a better perspective than we can 
have, one day will be astonished, not by the slowness, but 
by the speed with which a formerly subjugated race was in- 
tegrated in a new social system; and they will divide the credit 
between the colored south and the white with great praise 
for both. 

It is folly, however, to ignore the fact that both races have 
worked hag-ridden by a gnawing anxiety from which the rest 
of the country is happily free—anxiety as to the strength of the 
social fabric they were creating. There was no precedent to 
reassure them for their aim was to achieve something that has 
not yet been successfully accomplished anywhere in the world 
—a society in which a very large minority can live on amicable 
and equal terms with a majority of a disparate race. 

It is a magnificent ideal, one of the greatest that has ever 
been cherished by mortal men; but it is as difficult as it is 
magnificent. Southerners, white or colored, would have been 
less than rational if they had not been aware of the dreadful 
ease with which they could slip back and plunge the South 
into such rancorous and bloody hatred as subsists between 
Moslem and Hindu in India, between Arab and Jew in the 
Levant and between Afrikander and “native” in South Africa. 

No doubt this fear has frequently been exaggerated, espe- 
cially by apprehensive whites; but to say that it is baseless is 
to ignore the immense difficulty of the task and the frailty of 
mortal men as they strive toward an ideal. 

Worst of all is to ignore the existence of the ideal. Of course 
it has been betrayed by the debauched, and never glimpsed by 
the stupid. Far be it from me to deny that the South has any 
lack of either villains or fools. Their presence is all too evident 
and the damage they have done is known to the whole world. 

But villains and fools we have everywhere, and nothing but 
trouble can be expected of them. Wise men waste no time on 
the hopeless in any situation but search carefully for those 
elements from which something of value may be won. I sub- 
mit that we have in the South a large number, an inspiringly 
large number, of able and trustworthy men in both races. They 
do not always occupy conspicuous positions; indeed, men 
whose idealism is stronger than their personal ambition come 
rarely, and then usually by chance, into conspicuous positions. 
But these relatively obscure leaders’ importance is out of all 
proportion to their number. 

What I fear in the present situation is not the clamor of 
the reckless demagogues. They have always been noisy and 
they always will be. Much more dangerous is the possibility 
that slow and silent discouragement may creep upon those 
Southern leaders, and especially those Negro leaders, whose 
work of a lifetime is threatened with destruction. 

We cannot go backward on their account, and I think none 
of them would have us do so. The Court has spoken. The case 
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is decided. But it is utter folly to think that on that account 
there is no more need for careful procedure, for tolerance, for 
sympathy, above all for patient hearing of the evidence, ail the 
evidence, and a scrupulous rendering of exact justice as far 
as that is humanly possible. 

Bear with me while I repeat that I am not pleading for my- 
self or my state. In Maryland we are doing fairly well, much 
of the credit for which is due to the wisdom and integrity of 
our Negro leadership, but much also to the fact that our prob- 
lem of race relationships never has been among the most diffi- 
cult. 1 am arguing the case of men and women who have a 
much harder task than ours and are therefore entitled to 
greater consideration. 

Let us never forget the loftiness of their aim. It is easy 
enough to be tolerant where there is no temptation to intoler- 
ance. It is easy to be free of race prejudice where there is 
nothing to excite race prejudice. But to create a society that 
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will be tolerant in spice of pressure, that will be fair when un- 
fairness would be profitable is as difficult a work as can be 
undertaken by man. Yet think of what success would mean! 
It would at once set the American republic on a level attained 
by no nation since governments were instituted among men, 
it would vindicate the theory of self-government finally and 
forever. 

The most formidable weapons that our enemies have ever 
raised against us are not made of fire and steel, but are forged 
out of our own frailties and follies. To establish on our shores 
a bi-racial society in which equal justice under law is a condi- 
tion and not a theory would shatter those weapons in our 
enemies’ hands. Men who are honestly and diligently striving 
to accomplish this are worthy of our sympathy and support, 
for in a very real sense the chastisement of our peace is upon 
them. Instead of denouncing them for not doing better, we 
should regard their existence among us with lordly pride. 


e °e @ 
The Businessman in an Election Year 
WE MUST PROVIDE OUR SHARE OF LEADERS 
By JOHN S. COLEMAN, President, Burroughs Corporation, and President of the United States Chamber of Commerce 


Delivered at the John Carroll Award Dinner of Georgetown University, Chicago, Illinois, May 3, 1956 


ERE IS no need for me to remind you that this is an 
election year. Once again the American people go to 
the polls to make the most important single decision 

for the next four years. Indeed it is more than a single decision, 
for in electing the President we choose a man whose views, 
judgment and personality will be the crucial factor in all 
major political decisions. As businessmen we are clearly deep- 
ly concerned in the choice that is made. As the pace of the 
campaign increases, | have no doubt that we will give of our 
time and money in the interests of our candidate. Through- 
out the country, party committees will be well sprinkled with 
business names. In campaign fund drives, business support 
will be eagerly sought. We can be sure, in short, that we are 
going to be in politics this year. 

I say this with some alarm. I know that I have been teeter- 
ing on the verge of the political abyss for the past two years 
and I am not looking for any further involvement. Yet | 
am sure that we cannot escape political responsibility. The 
stakes are too large for us to enjoy the luxury of being spec- 
tators. What interests me in my Own experience, however, is 
this curious paradox. Though we raise money, though we 
are active in party affairs, though we are at the head of cam- 
paign committees—businessmen have, I believe, but a small 
influence on political trends in America. Businessmen don't 
like politics. They regard it as a necessary evil. They partici- 
pate, but they do so under protest. They are stirred to action 
only by the initiative of others. And though this is in a 
world of change, their immediate response may likely be 
to defend the status quo. In business, however, as in politics, 
there is no future in the status quo. 

It is often said that science has remade the world. Certain- 
ly this is true, but most people will agree it has done so with 
the aid of business. Scientists have discovered the means; 
businessmen have exploited them. In a real sense management 
has organized first the steam, then the electric, and now the 
electronic and atomic age. We have not, however, always been 
alert to the secondary effects of our work. We have not no- 
ticed the political changes we were thus bringing abour. One 
hundred and sixty million people in movement, growing in 
numbers, moving restlessly across the continent, growing to 


mature leadership of the free world. This changing face of 
America presents profound problems of government—in 
housing, highways, health, education, management-labor rela- 
tions, in defense and foreign policy. What are our answers 
to these problems? This is the raw material of politics. On 
these questions the political future turns. Surely businessmen 
or any other group have a claim to the support of the publi 
only as we are aware of and offer sound answers to them 
Visitors from other countries have noted that in America 
businessmen have unusual prestige. They tend to become lead 
ers of their communities. Their names are in the newspapers, 
on the hospital boards and on the symphony committees. Yet 
at the same time it seems they are always fighting a rear 
guard action. Their leadership is continually disputed, and in 


politics with a good deal of success. In short, their position 
is strong, but contested—contested, for example, by profes 
sional politicians, by labor leaders, and above all, in the all 


important field of public policy. | say all-important because 
it is here that the terms are set under which we do any busi 
ness at all. 

In the past 20 years, a big change has taken place in America 
Businessmen were not always active in community affairs. In 
deed, there was a time when in some corporations things might 
go badly with you if you got your name in the newspapers 
Those days have gone. Business and community are on th 
best of terms. I suggest, however, that for the long-term in 
fluence of business, this is not enough. We can be on all! kinds 
of boards and committees. We may be contributing generously 
to our favorite charities, but may still be without influence 
in politics. And we will continue to lack influence so long as 
we have no coherent policy. 


It is not enough to take rifle shots at this or that piece of 
legislation. It is not enough to pass resolutions against th 
or that union proposal, and certainly not enough to make 
speeches at Chambers of Commerce or even Rotary Clubs. W« 
must have a point of view—a philosophy which will per: 
us, instead of resisting change, to play a creative role in con 
trolling and directing it. For our business we make careful 
plans; we do the same for community projects. We have not 


as yet, however, got around to putting in order our politica! 
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ideas. Of course, in a sense we do have a policy. We believe 
in keeping government out of business. We believe in lower 
taxes. We want to reduce the civil service. All this is good, 
bur it is still negative. The thing we have got to decide is what 
we are for. These are, as I have suggested, revolutionary times. 
Great forces are on the move. We cannot sit back and expect 
everything to come out all right. And if we do, others certainly 
will not. 

In this respect, politicians are much wiser than businessmen. 
They know that political power is a fact. They have their ears 
to the ground. They watch social and economic movements in 
our country. They see the changing weight of various interests, 
groups and sections. Knowing that these changes are bound to 
be reflected in the political process, they plan and act accord- 
ingly. Right now I bet that many politicians are spending a 
good dea! of time figuring out the relevance of these changes 
to candidates and policies in this election year. The curious 
thing is that in business we do somewhat the same thing. Our 
market research divisions analyze economic trends. They keep 
an eye on changing tastes and shifts in demand. Sales quotas, 
plans for new products, investment in plant and equipment, 
the direction of research—all are solidly based on knowledge 
of and adaptation to the market. It seems, however, we sepa- 
rate the two worlds. Too often we do not apply the tried and 
tested methods of sales management to the equally, indeed 
more important area of political influence. 

Politicians are in the business of harnessing opinion to their 
party. Their purpose is to gain power and keep it, but they 
know they can do this only by providing the right formula, in- 
cluding the right candidate, for the occasion. Their course of 
action is determined by the climate of the times. They do not 
go in for personal theories of economics or politics; they are 
neither radical left nor radical right. To them these fringes of 
opinion are luxuries. Slogans have their day and peter out. And 
they cannot form a stable basis for political power. Above all, 
they respect the people. They are customers and they have the 
votes. Perhaps this sounds cynical. Not at all, It’s realistic. In 
a democracy the people get their way. It’s the way our system 
operates, and we businessmen had better realize it. 

Of course there are those who say that businessmen should 
mind their own business. Sure, we will give money, serve on 
committees, community services—maybe, but certainly not 
politicking. Well, I would not be here today if I did not think 
there were compelling arguments against that. And the most 
compelling is that politics is already in our business. In wage 
regulation, price laws, safety rules, Anti-Trust legislation, labor 
relations, workmen's compensation, in control of stock issues, 
in all the conditions attached to defense contracts, and so on, 
and so on. Those who insist on minding their own business 
will soon find they have very little to mind. 

| am not suggesting that we all go into politics. But I do 
say this. The future of businessmen will depend not only on 
their organizing ability, but also on their contribution to polit- 
ical life. All of us cannot and should not pretend to a role 
for which we are not fitted. The important thing, however, is 
that as a group we provide our share of leaders—informed 
men able to contribute to the formation of policy, and persua- 
sive men gifted with the ability to win the confidence of the 
public. 

A few years ago the distinguished Chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, speaking on the ideal qualities of a diplomat, 
commented on the fact that here and there, in every country, 
were men and women who had the ability to communicate 
and who, as it were, were touched by the hand of God with 
insight to understand and influence other peoples. These, he 
suggested, were the men to identify and select. Not that our rep- 
resentatives abroad should be turned into diplomatic Saint 
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Pauls. Indeed, as he added, there are few in this particular 
state of grace. His point was that there are elements in rep- 
resentation abroad which are very important and which require 
new techniques. This is true, I suggest, not only of the interna- 
tional field. There are also new elements in our domestic life 
and they require new techniques. Not only the nation but the 
business community needs leaders of this type, a type of which, 
let me add, Mr. McCloy is a shining example. 

We cannot, however, expect them to appear through a trick 
of heredity like biological sports. They rise by the encourage- 
ment and understanding of their business colleagues. This is 
an important condition, and I place great emphasis upon it. 
Inevitably as we participate more and more in political de- 
bate, we will be putting our necks out on controversial issues. 
Perhaps many of us will be in the position of saying things to 
which some of our colleagues, our stockholders, our customers 
will take exception. In view of the risk of economic sanctions, 
we may prefer the safer course of silence. But every business- 
man has not only the right, he has the obligation to speak out 
and he deserves the tolerant support of his colleagues. On 
some issues we will agree; on some we will disagree. The im- 
portant thing is that all sides be heard and that an issue be 
thoroughly debated before it is determined—debated not only 
by Congressmen, by editors, by news and radio commentators, 
by labor leaders, but by individual businessmen all over the 
country. 

It is true that businessmen are already participating in pub- 
lic life, and particularly in the administration in Washington. 
Often under great pressure, they are making a mighty contri- 
bution to the national welfare. We cannot, however, expect a 
few individuals to bear all our burdens. They are doing their 
job. Are we doing ours? The formulation of national policy 
cannot be wholly delegated to the government. It must grow 
out of continuing debate all over the country. What is done in 
Washington must be meaningful at the grass roots. 

Our government has been described as middle-of-the-road. 
By the evidence of all the polls, it represents a broad national 
consensus. In saying this I am not engaging in political contro- 
versy. | am merely giving the simple electoral fact. And indeed, 
this same viewpoint seems to be reflected in both political 
parties. It may well be, however, what we are having is a 
breathing space. Perhaps in our present mood we are not look- 
ing to a new era but resting from the old one. Moods, how- 
ever, change. Events bring new problems. It is not too soon, 
therefore, to look to the future so that this vague mood may 
be translated into dynamic policy. 

There has been a lot of talk recently about a new conserva- 
tism. Indeed the word has come much into fashion. One of 
the new elements in American life, of which I spoke, is the 
felt need for some bench marks to guide us through the rush 
of events. The President himself has described himself as a 
dynamic conservative, accepting change as inevitable but guid- 
ing it by tested principles. How many of us, however, can give 
a mame to owr viewpoint, and if we can, what are our views 
in detail and will they stand the test of practical politics? 

1 am not suggesting that we all start writing political pro- 
grams. The fact is that in part the job is being done. We need 
only to emphasize and encourage existing trends. The Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, with both business and aca- 
demic participation, has for a number of years been rethinking 
the problems of the nation. There are other groups too, doing 
similar work. In areas such as the budget, taxation, trade policy, 
industrial relations, economic trends and many others, these 
organizations are making a valuable and positive contribution. 

I say positive contribution, because today our task is above 
all constructive government. In the past, frequently that task 
was one of opposition. If a man wants a fight, there is not 
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much you can do but give him one. It is always easy to criti- 
cize those with responsibility, and businessmen, whether in 
government or industry, have been convenient targets. Some 
people, as we know, flourish on distrust and suspicion; they 
blow up grievances, question motives, dispense half truths, 
and promote class hatred. The tactics of industrial strife are, 
however, poor guides for national policy. And sensible men 
on both sides know it well. 

No group has played a greater part in America than the 
leaders of industry and commerce. The qualities of those lead- 
ers have, however, changed with the times. Each period has had 
its tensions, and each the men to master them. Today those 
tensions are greatly compounded by the pace of events. Proba- 
bly some of you are, as I am, in the business of electronics or 
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are associated with atomic projects. There was a time when 
a new product hardly affected the household; now business 
operations may transform the country and indeed, affect the 
world balance of power. The fact is, we are not just in business. 
We are re-making our society, and we are dealing with ques- 
tions of peace and war. Americans, as someone has aptly said, 
have been promoted. And so, indeed, have businessmen. New 
responsibilities have been thrust upon us. We are, I believe, 
preparing to discharge them. The time, however, is short, and 
failure will be fatal. In science, in business, in politics, this is 
a time when the call for ideas is insistent. We must think afresh 
about the ends we have in mind, and think too about the 
means to attain them. Here, then, is the challenge, but also 
the opportunity for businessmen in an election year. 
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